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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The W. L. A. meeting for 1917 at Green Bay has come and gone. The 
many who attended have taken away new knowledge and new enthusiasm 
for the year’s work. It was a most successful meeting, excellently planned 
and equally well carried out. The abundant hospitality of our friends at 
Green Bay will always be remembered most pleasantly. Spirits rose above 
a little wet weather, and the program was carried through with vigor and 
energy. We were honored by the presence of prominent-library workers, 
from without the state, Dr. Bostwick of St. Louis, Mr. Strohm of Detroit, 
and Mrs. Earl and Mr. Sanborn of Indiana. They filled a large place on 
the program, and we are most happy to have had them with us. We are 
devoting this number of the Bulletin largely to the report of the meeting. 
Those who attended will want to preserve the many excellent suggestions 
brought out in the papers and discussions. Those who could not attend 
may get much from the printed report, though they have missed for this 
year the inspiration of personal meeting with their fellow-workers. Let 
us all resolve thus early that we will attend next year’s meeting. No one 
can well afford to miss it. ‘‘Of course, you’re going—it will be- worth 
while.”’ 
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Buying War Books. Many librar- 
ians and trustees seem to have a 
wrong attitude toward the literature 
of the war. Constant requests for 
the loan of the popular books are fre- 
quently accompanied with the state- 
ment that ‘‘We don’t feel that we 
want (or ought) to buy these books 
(or many of these books).’’ On 
what does the librarian or book com- 
mittee base this attitude? They 
certainly will never again have an 
opportunity to furnish books on a 
greater or more important matter, or 
to prove better their usefulness to 
the community. It is safe to say 
that even now many librarians are 
monthly adding some novels that 
will be scorned in a year or two by 
their readers. On the other hand, 
the personal accounts of the war— 
some of them, at least—wili always 
be in demand; the babies of today 
will be reading them after some of 
these librarians have gone to a war- 
less country. They can’t become out 
of date from their very nature; 
haven’t people been reading narra- 
tives of the Civil War ever since it 
closed ? 

A Commission worker suggests 
that women librarians don’t buy the 
war books because they don’t, or 
don’t want to, read them themselves 
—‘‘War is so horrid to read about!”’ 
Impossible as this seems to the writ- 
er, who, like thousands of readers, 
has been fascinated by these person- 
al accounts from With the allies 
down to Over the top, no librarian is 
ina position since last April to take 
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the war and its literature in any way 
but very seriously and with a feeling 
of tremendous responsibility. If the 
attitude of librarians and trustees 


had uniformly been that of enlight- 
ened, responsible citizens in the early 


months of the war, with the result 
that every town in the state had been 
properly furnished with the books 
and pamphlets that were due them, 
who can estimate the difference it 
would have made in the critical 
events which we have since experi- 
enced? However remiss or over- 
cautious you were then, it is surely 
time now to give your citizens the 
books that they need if they are to 
have an all-round knowledge of this 
‘‘war for democracy’’ for which they 
are being asked to sacrifice their own 
flesh and blood. 
E. L. B. 


Camp libraries. A final report on 
the collection of Wisconsin’s share 
of the million dollar fund for camp 
libraries is not yet possible. At 
Green Bay Mr. McLenegan, State Di- 
rector, reported a total of $31,794.84 
collected or pledged up to October 
ninth. <A later advice from his of- 
fice states that ‘‘including the 
pledges now outstanding a total of 
$33,000 for the entire state is as- 
sured.’’ Undoubtedly this total will 
be exceeded when the last reports 
are in. We understand that the en- 
tire sum asked from the whole coun- 
try has been raised. We shall ex- 
pect to give Wisconsin librarians a 
detailed report in our next issue. 
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In honor of Mr. Legler. The first 
regional library in Chicago, one of 
five to be erected at a cost of $75,000 
each, will be named The Henry Edu- 
ard Legler Regional Library. 


Time for the W. L. A. meeting. 
The suggestion from Miss Almere 
Scott that the Association hold its 
meeting immediately before the 
meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association with one day overlap- 
ping so that a joint meeting can be 
arranged, is excellent. Here is a 
splendid opportunity for librarians 
and teachers to get together. Then, 
the Teachers’ Association always has 
one or more notable speakers. No 
doubt many librarians would like to 
stay over to hear one of these. Let’s 
think over this suggestion and, if we 
all approve, let’s amend the consti- 
tution next fall when we are in Mil- 
waukee. 

A. McC. 


Was it a dollar’s worth? Did 
those in attendance at the meeting 
get more than 50 cents’ worth of 
good from it? In other’ words, 
aren’t the librarians of Wisconsin 
willing to pay a dollar instead of 
half a dollar as dues? If we expect 
a good program it is like everything 
else—we will have to pay for it. 
Those who did not attend the 
meeting and-did not get the ‘‘person- 
al touch’’ of the addresses, are get- 
ting them in the Bulletin. Are they 
worth a dollar? Shall we increase 
our dues from 50 cents to a dollar? 

A. McC. 
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Food conservation. The follow- 
ing communication from Mr. Magnus 
Swenson, U. S. Food Administrator 
for Wisconsin, was presented to the 
Wisconsin Library Association at 
Green Bay: 


Publicity is the most powerful medium 
through which the people of the United States 
can be educated to a point of appreciating the. 
value of conserving the food supply during 
this great war. 

I desire to use all of the most important 
agencies available for the purpose cf making 
known to every family and every hotel in the 
state of Wisconsin the urgent necessity for 
the most rigid observance of certain regula- 
tions regarding the conservation of food. 

After the newspapers and the publicity which 
they can, and are giving to the plans of the 
Food Administration, the next most powerful 
medium through which the people may be 
educated fs the public library. Thousands of 
people go to the libraries every day and even- 
ing to read books, periodicals and newspapers. 
The public libraries of the state therefore 
come in contact with a large number of homes 
and may be used as a medium for. the dis- 
tribution of posters, pamphlets, cards, and 
other material which we are anxious the peo- 
ple should read, 

Appreciating the value of the cooneration 
and service which vour organization may ren- 
der, 1 respectfully request that you anpotnt 2 
committee of your assoctation to represent the 
lbravtes of the state and to whom T may com- 
munteate from time to time and send matertal 
for display and distribution. 


Of course the Association seized 
ny:on this opportunity for added pub- 
lie service and a committee was ap- 
peinted consisting of Mr. Lester of 
Madison, Miss Little of Watertown. 
ar 1 Miss Egan of Janesville. It is 
expected that this committee may be 
of real service both to the govern- 
ment and to the state libraries in the 
utilization of this important avenue 
for publicity on a matter so vital. 
We have already sent to the librar- 
ian of the Food Administration in 








Washington the address list of li- 
braries in Wisconsin for use in the 
distribution of their Bulletin. 

A communication from Miss C. R. 
Barnett, librarian of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, also calls attention 
to the food material available for li- 
braries from that source. If you are 
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not using these publications fre- 
quently and getting all the useful 
material issued by the Department, 
write for suggestions and help to 
Miss Barnett, who is also chairman 
of the Committee on Food Adminis- 
tration of the A. L. A. War Service 
Committee. 





REPORT OF THE 26TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Green Bay, October 10-12, 1917 


The 26th annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Library Association was held at 
Green Bay, October 10-12th, 1917. 

Mayor Elmer 8S. Hall opened the 
meeting by an address of welcome on 
behalf of the city. This was followed 
by a-few words by Judge Hastings, 
president of the Board of Trustees of 
the Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay, 
Mr. C. W. Lomas supplementing Judge 
Hastings’ greetings from the Board of 
Trustees. Hon. Emil Baensch, chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion, respondéd to the cordial welcome 
given the Association. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian 
of the St. Louis public library, Dr. 
Bostwick’s subject being The library 
and national service. In this splendid 
address Dr. Bostwick said that the war 
is uniting people, that class distinctions 
are being wiped out and that equality 
is becoming a fact, not a dream. Thus 
libraries are becoming nationalized, 
and should be standardized as they are 
all giving the same kind of service. 
Among the forms of national service 
that libraries can be doing in war time 
is the collecting of all kinds of mate- 
rial for a complete history of the war. 
In this way definite information on the 
‘people and the tendencies of the times 
may be preserved. Another form of 


service is the collecting of reading mat- 
ter for soldiers. Still another the push- 
ing of books on food conservation, etc. 
In fact there is a tremendous opportun- 
ity for libraries to serve the nation 
through their communities, and all li- 
brarians were urged to render as com- 
plete service as possible. 

Community singing and an informal 
reception at the Kellogg Public Library 
closed the evening program. 

On Thursday morning Miss Jessie 
Wedin, chief of the Traveling Libra- 
ry Department of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission opened the subject 
of rural extension by an address on 
The problem of the rural reader. Miss 
Wedin said that people in the country 
are constantly reaching out for more 
reading matter, that they want newer 
and better books. Reading material 
must be given to the country reader as 
our very existence depends on the prod- 
ucts of the farm. Books must not only 
give newer and better methods of farm- 
ing but they serve to help keep the 
farm boys and girls contented on the 
farm. Miss Wedin then spoke of the 
work of the traveling libraries and the 
help they are giving the farmer and his 
family. 

Continuing the question of rural ex- 
tension of library privileges, Mr. Henry 
N. Sanborn, secretary of the Indiana 
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Library Commission, told of the his- 
tory of county libraries and the work 
they are doing. He spoke of the great 
value of the county library as tested in 
many states operating this system. One 
big, strong library, located preferably 
in the county seat, supported by the 
county and open to every resident of the 
county, has proved to be the best meth- 
od of supplying the rural districts or 
small communities with reading mat- 
ter. Mr. Sanborn also told of different 
methods of the distribution of books, 
such as schools, book wagons, stores, 
post offices, etc. 

Miss Julia Merrill of the Wisconsin 
Library School told of her experience 
with a county library system in Ohio. 
This experience has made Miss Merrill 
a firm believer in county libraries as a 
means of giving people the books they 
want. 

Mr. Perry Nichols, an authority on 
advertising, spoke on Bringing library 
and public together. He said that li- 
brarians should never lose an opportun- 
ity to proclaim to the public what the 
library is doing. The trouble with 
most librarians’ advertising is that it is 
too spasmodic. Constant efforts in this 
direction are the ones that bring re- 
sults. Mr. Nichols also spoke of the ne- 
cessity of the librarian knowing her 
stock in trade, i. e., books. In other 
words the advertiser must always back 
up her assertions This talk by one 
who knows was most inspiring and 
helpful. 

The morning program closed at 12 
and the members of the Association 
proceeded to the First Congregational 
Church where a charming luncheon 
was served in their honor by the 
Green Bay Woman’s club. 

In the afternoon Mr. Charles E. Mc- 
Lenegan, librarian of the Milwaukee 
public library, and also director of the 
Wisconsin campaign for raising funds 
for soldiers’ libraries, gave a report on 
the amount raised. 

Mr. Arthur ©. Neville, president of 
the Green Bay Historical Society, 
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then gave a most interesting sketch of 
the history of Green Bay. This was es- 
pecially pleasing and was followed by an 
auto ride to the branches and to his- 
toric points about the city. 

Mrs. Neville, president of the Associ- 
ation, opened her beautiful home for 
the evening meeting. The principal 
speaker was Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool 
Earl, president of the Indiana Library 
Commission. Mrs. Earl’s subject was 
Responsibility and duties of trusteeship. 
She urged a keener perception of 
the responsibilities, then the duties 
would be plain. Trustees must study 
library problems and above all must 
know the aim of the library. Too many 
trustees accept the honor but have no 
thought of their responsibility to the 
office. 

After a song by Miss Janet Merrill, 

Rev. James F. Kieb of Green Bay told 
of libraries visited on a vacation trip 
in the east this summer. This oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘see ourselves as others see 
us” proved both amusing and in- 
structive. 
. Friday morning the reports of the 
different officers and committees were 
given. This was followed by the elec- 
tion of officers. Then Mr. Adam 
Strohm, librarian of the Detroit public 
library, spoke on Patriotism in Letters. 
Mr. Strohm dwelt on the opportunity 
for inculcating patriotism through 
stories and poems of local interest. 
Love of home embodied in such litera- 
ture forms a firm foundation for love of 
country. - 

Miss Mary A. Smith, librarian of the 
Madison public library, had charge of 
the topic The Library and war service. 
Mr. Lester and Mr. Walter Smith 
spoke of the service the library could 
give the men. Mr. Lester and Mr. 
Smith both felt that the librarian had 
a rare opportunity to disseminate 
knowledge of true conditions among 
those who were not in sympathy with 
the war. Miss Reese told of Antigo’s 
plan to form knitting classes among the 
8th grade and freshman girls and that 
reading aloud from the lives of heroic 
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women while the girls knit, was to be a 
part of this plan. 

Miss Lansing, of Wausau, told what 
the library could do for the women. 
Miss Lansing urged the distribution of 
pamphlets and books on conservation of 
food. 

Miss Lilly Borresen of the La Crosse 
library was given the topic War service 
week. Miss Borresen believed that such 
a week should be observed. 

One problem of the library was the 
topic of discussion led by Miss Mary 
Egan, librarian at Janesville. Miss Egan 
stated that her own problem was that 
of discarding books that had been giv- 
en to the library but were now too old 
and out of date to be useful. Miss 
Egan stated that the Janesville Board 
did not approve of a wholesale weed- 
ing out of such books. Mr. Walter 
Smith suggested that one copy of each 
title be sent to the Historical Library, 
provided it did not already possess a 
copy. 

Unfortunately time did not permit of 
the discussion of other problems, 
though no doubt this subject will be 
given ample time on next year’s pro- 
gram. 

After the appointment of committees 
the meeting adjourned to meet in 
Milwaukee during the second week of 
October, 1918. 

There were 74 librarians who regis- 
tered and no doubt there weré some 
who neglected to perform this duty. 
Miss Wieder was compeiled to accept 
a few dues since the idea which the 
Association is striving to implant— 
that dues should be paid when the noti- 
fication is sent in July, has not thriven 
in all cases as yet. But when mem- 
bers realize that the executive board 
must know that there is money on 
hand before the program can be plan- 
ned, all dues will be paid promptly. 

Too much cannot be said of the gra- 
cious hospitality of Green Bay. The 
fine luncheon given by the Woman’s 
club, the pleasant auto ride, and the 
charming tea given in the delightful 
home of the Misses Martin, all testify 
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to the fact that Green Bay welcomed 
the Association. 

Among the pleasant incidents was the 
receipt of a telegram containing the 
greetings of the Iowa Library Associa- 
tion. It was regretted that the Iowa 
meeting was adjourned so that a like 
courtesy could not be extended to our 
friends of the Hawkeye state. The As- 
sociation also appreciated the telegram 
from two of our Wisconsin workers 
who are in Florida. 

A deeply touching occurrence was the 
reading of a letter of regret at not be- 
ing able to accept an invitation to the 
meeting, from Mr. Henry E. Legler. 
The report of the special committee on 
resolutions on Mr. Legler’s death will 
be found elsewhere in the Bulletin. 

The holding of one meeting in a pri- 
vate home was a distinct innovation 
and avery pleasing one. The songs by 
Miss Janet Merrill, one of Green Bay’s 
most noted singers, and the refresh- 
ments served at the close of the pro- 
gram gave an enjoyable ‘‘party’’ note 
to the evening. 

The introduction of singing was also 
an innovation which we trust will soon 
become a regular part of every pro- 
gram. 

The suggestion of Miss Nunns that 
the business meeting be held on a day 
when there was sure to be a good at- 
tendance, is a most valuable one. This 
will be a step toward making the Asso- 
ciation really a voice of the Wisconsin 
librarians. 

The announcement that the Commis- 
sion purposes districting the state for 
library institutes paves the way for the 
district meetings which the Association 
intends to hold in the future. 

The letter from Mr. Swenson asking 
that a committee from the Association 
be appointed to work with the Food 
Administrator for Wisconsin is more 
evidence that the librarian is recog- 
nized as a real factor in big work of 
the state. 

The presence of library workers of 
note from other states was an inspira- 
tion. The friendliness of these visitors 
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was very marked and many of our li- 
brarians will cherish the acquaintance 
which the Green Bay meeting made 
possible. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, Miss Lilly M. E. Borresen, 
La Crosse; Vice President, Miss Almere 
Scott, Madison; Treasurer, Mrs. Wini- 
fred Davis, Fort Atkinson; Secretary, 
Miss Caroline Shaw, Marshfield. 

Apa McCarty, Secretary. 


Attendance Register. 


Gladys May Andrews, ln. P. L. Marin- 
ette 

Emil Baensch, trustee, Manitowoc 

Lizzie G. Baetz, In. P. L. Two Rivers 

Grace E. Bailey, ass’t. P. L. Ripon 

Lilian E. Bell, In. P. L. Kaukauna 

Mary Benlick, In. P. L. Waupaca 

Margaret Biggert, In. P. L. Berlin 

Edith Birdsall, In. P. L. Laona 

Lilly M. E. Borresen, In. P. L. La 
Crosse 

Arthur E. Bostwick, In. P. L. St. Louis, 
Missouri 

F. S. Brandenburg, Democrat Printing 
Co., Madison 

Agnes May Clancy, Racine 

Malvina E. Clausen, In. P. L. Oconto 

Helen R. Cochran, Library School, 
Madison 

Mary Ella Collins, In. P. L. Fox Lake 

Mrs. Harriet Corbett, In. P. L. Ply- 
mouth 

Mrs. John N. Davis, In. P. L. Fort At- 
kinson 

Agnes L. Dwight, In. P. L. Appleton 

Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, pres. In- 
diana Lib. Comm., Connorsville, 
Indiana 

Mary A. Egan, In. P. L. Janesville 

Grace W. Estes, In. P. L. Stanley 

Louise M. Fengarde, ass’t. P. L. Mil- 
waukee 

Cora M. Frantz, In. P. L. Kenosha 

Marion E. Frederickson, Madison 

Doris Greene, ass’t P. L. Superior 

Martha Greener, In. N. Ave. Branch, 
Milwaukee 

Ella A. Hamilton, In. P. L. Whitewater 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Library 
School, Madison 
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Blanche Hussey, ass’t. P. L. Milwaukee 

Lottie Nell Ingram, ass’t. P. L. Superior 

Edith Joannes, ass’t. P. L. Green Bay 

Clara Louise John, ass’t. P. L. Mil- 
waukee 

Mrs. G. J. Kandy, trustee, Grand Rapids 

Minnie H. Kelleher, ass’t. P. L. Green 
Bay 

Cora Isabelle Lansing, In. P. L. Wausau 

C. B. Lester, Wis. Lib. Comm., Madi- 
son ~ 

Vivian Gray Little, In. P. L. Watertown 

Ada J. McCarthy, Madison 

Ruth D. McCollough, Wis. Lib. Comm. 
Madison 

C. E. McLenegar, In. P. L. Milwaukee 

Deborah B. Martin, In. P. L. Green 
Bay 

Helen S. Matthews, In. P. L. De Pere 

Julia Wright Merrill, Wis. Lib. School, 
Madison 

Alice Millerd, In. P. L. New London 

Carrie E. Morgan, Sup’t. of City 
Schools, Appleton 

Mrs. A. C. Neville, trustee, Green Bay 

Perry Nichols, Univ. Extens. Div., 
Madison Mat 

Annie A. Nunns, Historical Library, 
Madison 

Edith M. Patterson, ass’t. Fond du Lac 

Lucy Lee Pleasants, In. P. L. Menasha 

Martha E. Pond, In. P. L. Manitowoc 

Kate M. Potter, In. P. L. Baraboo 

Edith L. Rablin, In. P. L. Grand Rapids 

Alice B. Radcliffe, ass’t. P. L. Milwau- 
kee 

Rosette Reese, In. P. L. Antigo 

Margaret Reynolds, In. Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Milwaukee 

O. S. Rice, Supervisor School Libraries, 
Dep’t. of Education, Madison 

Marie Louise Roddy, ass’t. P. L. Mil- 
waukee 

Edna Roeseler, ass’t. P. L. Superior 

Julia Rupp, In. P. L. Oshkosh 

Henry N, Sanborn, sec’y Indiana Li- 
brary Commission, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 

Almere L. Scott, Univ. Extens. Div., 
Madison 

Claire E. Shadall, In. P. L. Waukesha 

Caroline C. Shaw, In. P. L. Marshfield 

Edna A. Smith, ass’t. P. L. Two Rivers 
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Elizabeth Smith, trustee, De Pere 

Mrs. H. S. Smith, In. P. L. Tomahawk 

Mary A. Smith, In. P. L. Madison 

Walter M. Smith, In. University Li- 
brary, Madison 

Adam Strohm, In. P. L. Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

Hedwig Stromer, ass’t. P. L. Marinette 
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Blanche Thompson, In. P. L. Ripon 

Caroline Voswinkel, In. P. L. Tomah 

Jessie Wedin, chief Trav. Lib. Dep’t. 
Wis. Comm., Madison 

Ivy Welsh, Historical Library, Madison 

Callie Wieder, In. P. L. Fond du Lac 

Winifred Winans, ass’t Normal School, 
River Falls 





THE PRIVILEGES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUSTEESHIP* 


By Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, President Indiana Library Commission 


Since we rise or fall with the masses 
— is it not of the most urgent import- 
ance to educate them in the proper 
standards of living? And in the pro- 
cess of education of the masses the li- 
brary is the state’s greatest asset—in 
fact about its only hope, since the pub- 
lic schools turn the masses out into the 
world before attaining the eighth grade, 
with immature minds, and almost, as 
yet, no library habit; hence it does not 
take much of a prophet with the ten- 
dency of the age to speculate on 
futures. 

When trustees realize the great priv- 
ileges that lie within their power and 
their obligation to the community, pub- 
lic sentiment will be moulded into 
channels of constructive effort, through 
a well equipped library force,—be it 
one person or more. A small library in 
a small town has the same obligation as 
a large one in a great city: It is even 
more important because small commu- 
nities have time to think and those 
who have time to think are the ones 
who arrive in mature years and do 
the world’s constructive work, and 
whether they arrive in considerable 
numbers depends upon degrees of hon- 
esty with which the members of li- 
brary boards have performed their ob- 
ligation to the taxpayer. There is no 
trust in this wide world so abused as 
the use of public money, and the man 
who will not take time to invest pub- 


lic funds with the same careful study 
that he gives to his own private funds 
is certainly unfit to handle public 
money. It is a much more _ serious 
graft to employ an incompetent librar- 
ian to help shape the young life of the 
community, than to build a sidewalk 
without any grouting, one of many fa- 
miliar examples I might name in civic 
life. 

I am truly glad to see an awakening 
among taxpayers to a realization of 
what a library should be—I admit if 
all the taxpayers knew what they had 
a right to expect, three-fourths of the 
libraries today would be closed, un- 
til boards could be reorganized, funds 
increased and real librarians put in 
charge. The community can not re- 
ceive all that is due to it until librarian- 
ship ranks second to none among the 
professions; not as a means to an end 
but the high calling of a noble pro- 
fession—and a special person is em- 
ployed in each library to cooperate 
with the public schools, study the 
needs of each child and teach him to 
know, not to believe but to know, that 
the library is the great source of frecre- 
ation and information along any line, 
instilling the library habit so fully as a 
part of his nature that his feet will un- 
consciously strike the path to the li- 
brary door all his life. 

The results of this investment cannot 
be estimated in dollars and _ cents. 
Personally, I would rather trust a 


* An address deilvered before the Wisconsin Library Association at Green Bay. 
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children’s librarian born for the job, 
and I say born advisedly, to raise the 
moral and spiritual standards of the 
community, than any of the other 
forces employed at the present time. 

Librarianship can never take its just 
rank among professions until trustees 
do realize their obligation, and we in 
Indiana have found organization a sat- 
isfactory way to bring them to a con- 
sciousness of their sins. Measuring up 
with their fellow trustees at the state 
meetings soon starts a campaign of edu- 
cation. Much of the trouble comes 
from a misconception of the real value 
of a library as an educational force in 
the community. 

Too many persons accept positions of 
trust on library boards out of compli- 
ment, personal or political, never for a 
moment considering their fitness or re- 
sponsibility. People who have not time 
to attend local and state meetings 
should resign. The trustee obligates 
himself under oath to spend the pub- 
lic funds economically and judiciously 
to meet the needs of the community and 
he cannot honestly shift his responsibil- 
ity on to the librarian or other board 
members. He must be willing to give 
the required time for an intelligent 
study of the business of library admin- 
istration and management. How can he 
otherwise know when the librarian is 
meeting the needs of the community, or 
have the courage to dismiss the librari- 
an when the need arises. Trustees should 
have the knowledge needed to define 
the policies of the library and demand 
results, if their sense of obligation to 
the taxpayer, or I might say boys and 
girls, means anything to them. Miss 
Ahern defined a trustee as “one to 
whom property belonging to the public 
is entrusted to be used for the public 
benefit’, and the public, she explained, 
‘means everybody, not just those in 
whom one is interested”’. 

The Indiana Library Trustees Associ- 
ation was organized eight years ago, 
meeting each November in Indianapolis, 
every other year holding its convention 
at the same time as the State Library 
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Association, with some joint sessions. 
The results toward a better apprecia- 
tion of the trustees’ duties, higher 
standards of library administration, 
value of the budget system, securing 
legislation, and the dignity and value of 
the library as an educational force have 
been so satisfactory that we feel Indi- 
ana should urge other states to do like- 
wise. 

In fact the important place the li- 
brary is rapidly assuming in the educa- 
tional forces of the community and the 
demand that those who spend public 
money shall use it with economy and 
intelligence, places an obligation upon 
library trustees to seek information 
and knowledge about their respon- 
sibilities and opportunities. The tax- 
payer has aright to and should expect 
the greatest good to the largest number 
at the least cost. The greatest good 
embraces the moulding of public senti- 
ment toward right thinking, bringing 
within reach the desired needs, to the 
citizen, student, poet, dreamer, lover of 
nature, for information, inspiration and 
recreation, by a well equipped librarian. 
To the largest number means an inti- 
mate acquaintance with books, a friend- 
ship with the people of the community, 
a tactful approach and an understand- 
ing of, and interest in, serving the pub- 
lic. At the least cost means value re- 
ceived, a library board with business 
ability to appreciate that the highest 
salary you can afford for a well trained 
librarian is the best investment for the 
community that you can- make and will 
yield the largest returns of any money 
invested, and the fulfillment of this re- 
sponsibility rests with the library board 
of trustees. 

There is something about the per- 
sonal touch, the getting together and 
exchanging ideas that has a most bene- 
ficial effect on the growth and broaden- 
ing of the mind. Therefore, in organiza- 
tion many library trustees for the first 
time catch a vision, and you know only 
those with a vision can arrive. It seems 


' strange how slow we are to realize that 


the power that can bring to pass the 
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things for which we work is almost en- 
tirely neglected by library people in the 
states. Together with commission in- 
terests, I have been giving library asso- 
ciation work close attention for more 
than sixteen years and it has always 
seemed to me, using an old saying, ‘‘The 
cart was being placed before the horse’’. 
State library associations can meet un- 
til doom’s day, and discuss the need and 
justice of higher salaries and _ better 
hours, more appreciation for trained li- 
brarianship and greater recognition of 
the dignity the profession so well de- 
serves; but the progress toward the 
goal is so slow that you are hardly con- 
scious of its moving. 

Through the state library association, 
the commission can stimulate ambition 
and preach progressive methods and 
improve conditions wonderfully, and 
through the summer school raise the 
standards of efficiency among librar- 
ians, taking conditions as they are and 
making some progress. But after all the 
commission can only go so far without 
the support and cooperation of the 
power that can bring things to pass, the 
library trustees. 

The stimulating effect of a trustees’ 
organization is soon felt throughout the 
state. The Indiana Trustees Associa- 
tion is a body of men and women with 
influence in their communities who are 
gradually awakening to their moral and 
spiritual importance and _ privileges. 
Since the power to act and demand lies 
with the trustees, is it not good com- 
mon sense to see, through organization, 
that their power is not misdirected by 
indifference or lack of appreciation. 

Its value is perhaps more distinctly 
felt in the place the library should hold 
as an educational force. After a state 
convention there immediately begins a 
campaign, by the trustees who have 
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attended, for internal and external im- 
provement, higher salaries, trained li- 
brarians, up-to-date methods, better 
hours, systematic vacation periods, de- 
manding that their community shall 
have as good, if not better, than any 
other place of its size in the state. 
Further the proper attitude of the pub- 
lic toward the library is not forgotten. 
Its value is specially felt by the com- 
mission in bringing about a closer and 
more effective touch with the public 
libraries, a greater professional attitude 
of the library trustees, better under- 
standing of the duties of a library trus- 
tee, better financial management of li- 
braries, higher qualifications for li- 
braries, rural extension of library ser- 
vice, and its ever increasing value in 
library legislation To have a body of 
influential men and women taxpayers 
back of the library legislation counts, 
and it needs no argument to appreci- 
ate its real value. 

Indiana, we feel, has already proved 
the worth of a trustees organization in 
the development of library interests and 
can heartily recommend to other states 
the wisdom of organization. But let 
me remind you, it is not easy to work 
up attendance and sustained enthusi- 
asm. It takes hard patient work, lov- 
ing service to your state, but if you 
stay with it, it must win out with bless- 
ings to the coming generations of 
young life. 

The greatest inspirer the A. L. A. 
has ever had, said “It ought to be a 
matter of shame if a brother librarian 
finds us using an improved method or 
labor saving device which we have not 
reported, as soon as duly tested” and so 
Indiana passes on a “‘tested method and 
labor saving device” to the library in- 
terests of Wisconsin which will solve 
many problems. 





Le tne 
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PATRIOTISM IN LETTERS 


In a delightful talk on “Patriotism in 
Letters’, Mr. Strohm made a plea for 
genuine patriotism, not jingoism but an 
intense love of the native land. How 
strong this could be was shown by the 
story of a soldier of Charles XII, who, 
captured by pirates in the North Sea, 
asked only one favor—to be allowed to 
touch Swedish soil. He knelt, kissed 
the rocky coast, then met death bravely. 
Librarians have an opportunity to in- 
crease this love by encouraging a better 
knowledge of our country, its Indian 
legends, the courage of pioneer days, 
and great achievements like the build- 
ing of the Panama canal. 

Patriotism as expressed in chauvinis- 
tic orations, in eagle screaming, in lau- 
dation of great patriots, is not always 
the lasting kind nor perhaps the kind 
of patriotism that can sustain the strain 
of great sacrifice that comes in the 
hour of trial. 

The unarticulated patriotism of the 
people, love of country, love of the 
soil, are very often factors in our or- 
ganic make-up that cannot be analyzed, 
yet they follow us to the end of life 
from generation to generation. It is 
something that we should cultivate and 
something that perhaps finds its outlét 
in real national poetry and folklore. It 
may have very little to do with politics 
or historical events. It may be an- 
chored in the open prairie, to the New 
England hills, to the homestead ‘over 
yonder,’”’ to a brook, a field of daisies, 
or what not At any rate, at one time 
we were rooted there and, wander 
where we may, part of our inner self is 
always deriving its nourishment there- 
from. There is a rather comforting, 
deep message in “‘Dust thou art, to dust 
returnest” or, as the old Viking saying 
was, ‘“‘All strength comes from the 
earth.” Even this pagan idea is far 
from materialistic. 

Devotion to one’s country is, then, 
something of a birthright and not ac- 
quired. One loves one’s country Simp- 
ly because one cannot do otherwise and 


it’s importance internationally, its 
wealth or its poverty, its supremacy or 
its unimportance, matter very little. 

Mr. Strohm’s illustrations from the 
poets, scattered through his talk, are 
given below, as many will want to read 
and re-read them. 


Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
(Walt Whitman) 


Come my tan-faced children 
Follow well in order, get your weap- 
ons ready, 
Have you your pistols? Have you your 
sharp-edged axes? © 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


The New World (Witter Bynner) 
A little hill among New Hampshire 
hills 
Touches more stars than any height 
I know. 


Goethals (Percy Mackaye) 


A man went down to Panama 
Where many a man had died 
To slit the sliding mountains 
And lift the eternal tide; 
A man stood up in Panama 
And the mountains stood aside. 


Out Where the West Begins 


(Arthur Chapman) 


Out where the hand-clasp’s a little 
stronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a little 
longer, 
That’s where the West begins; 
Out where the sun is a little brighter, 
Where the snows that fall are a trifle 
whiter, 
Where the bonds of home are a wee bit 
tighter, 
That’s where the West begins. 
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BRINGING PUBLIC AND LIBRARY TOGETHER* 


Ly Perry F. Nichols, University Extension Division 


I want to quote from the 14th and 
15th verses of the fifth chapter of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew: 


“A city that is set on a hill cannot 
be hid. Neither do men light a candle 
and put it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick; and it giveth light unto 
all that are in the house.’’ 


Don’t- worry. I’m not aiming to 
preach a sermon. But I am going to 
use this bit of scripture as a text, for I 
never see a library tucked away on a 
side street but I think, “Hiding its 
light under a bushel’’. 

Now I am not a librarian. Frankly, 
I don’t know very much about your 
everyday problems. So if some of the 
things I suggest seem too radical, 
please remember that I am looking at 
this proposition from the standpoint of 
the advertising man. As I see it, li- 
brarians should seize every opportun- 
ity to get up on the housetops and pro- 
claim to people what libraries can do 
for them. Public libraries are instru- 
ments full of potential value to soci- 
ety; far greater value than any but 
those who see in a big way have 
dreamed. They afford wonderful op- 
portunities for pastime and study. They 
hold open the door of opportunity to 
the man who must lift himself up by his 
Own boot straps. As James Russell 
Lowell said: 

“A college training is an excellent 
thing, but after all, the better part of 
every man’s education is that which he 
gives himself, and it is for this that a 
good library should furnish the oppor- 
tunity and the means.” 

Some there are who have availed 
themselves of this opportunity. Wit- 
ness the late Joseph Pulitzer, owner 
and publisher of the New York World, 
who landed on our shores a poor immi- 
grant but who, thanks to the public li- 


brary, fought his way to a position of 
influence and power. And there have 
been others. But for every person who 
thus uses the library, there are hun- 
dreds who do not; largely, I believe, 
because they are ignorant of what it 
can do for them. Statistics, which I 
imagine are reasonably accurate, show 
that in the average town, the library 
does not reach more than 30% of the 
people. Many of those included in 
these figures are occasional users only. 
They come only once-in-a-while. Prob- 
ably not more than 10%, perhaps less, 
of the people in the average town are 
regular users of the library. 

As I see it, this condition is largely 
due to popular ignorance of the func- 
tions of the public library. Because it 
is a public institution, you may think 
that people should know all about the 
library. As a matter of fact, they don’t. 
Because it is all so clear to you, and 
you know all about the wonderful serv- 
ice it is prepared to perform, don’t 
think that your next-door neighbor 
knows much about it. He doesn’t. As 
a matter of conjecture, he probably 
knows that there is such an institution, 
but I will venture that the average 
man, if he thinks of the library at all, 
thinks of it as a show place or as more 
or less of a benevolent institution. If 
the library is to accomplish the great- 
est good, if it is to perform the fullest 
measure of service, you must not only 
be prepared to give this service but you 
must also bring it to the attention of 
the people and convince them of their 
need of it. In other words, you must 
bring your service and the public to- 
gether. 

Will advertising accomplish this re- 
sult? It will. If done even moderately 
well, the result is as certain as that the 
earth is round. Already advertising 
has proved itself a great public ser- 
vant. It has taught us to use soap and 


*An address delivered before the Wisconsin Library Assocjation at Green Bay. 
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toothbrushes and bathtubs, vacuum 
cleaners, power washing machines, elec- 
tric lights, and a host of other labor- 
saving and convenience-increasing de- 
vices. It has transformed desert places 
into gardens; it has taken waste prod- 
ucts and made them serve humanity; 
it has spanned rivers and built cities; 
it can and will bring a larger use of the 
public library. Advertising is helping 
the producers of iron, steel, oil, and 
other products without end. It can 
help the library, which is engaged in a 
far more esential production, the pro- 
duction of better men and women. 

Indeed, it has already been proved a 
builder of library use. A few pioneers 
in the field have accomplished much. 
For example, Purd B. Wright, the ad- 
vertising librarian of Kansas City, has 
increased the use of his library 350% 
in six years, “largely through advertis- 
ing and the right sort of library serv- 
ice’. I quote his own words. In a 
number of instances, special library 
weeks have increased the circulation 
noticeably. And advertising has proved 
effective in small towns as well as in 
large. 

Commercially, advertising is recog- 
nized as the greatest force in reducing 
the cost of distribution. That adver- 
tising does reduce the cost of selling 
has been proved so many times that it 
has become an axiom with all business 
men who see in a big way. As applied 
to libraries, its object is the same; that 
is, to get as many books used as pos- 
sible, as cheaply as possible. Joseph 
L. Wheeler, librarian at Youngstown, 
Ohio, says: “If a library can increase 
its circulation 30% by spending 5% of 
its budget on publicity, it is good busi- 
ness.”” And I have no doubt that this 
is possible. 

The business man, confronted with 
the necessity of bringing together his 
merchandise and the people who can 
use it, recognizes a three-fold problem. 
His problem is much the same as yours. 
Let us consider it from your stand- 
point: 

(1) In the first place, you should 
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make what an advertiser would call an: 
investigation of your market; that is,. 
you should study the needs of the peo- 
ple of your community and determine- 
which of these needs the library can. 
satisfy. 

(2) Having made this preliminary 
survey, you must convince people that 
they need your service and persuade: 
them to act on their convictions. To 
do this, you must tell your story in an 
intelligent and interesting and con- 
vincing manner calculated to arouse: 
desire, and you must also pick out the: 
most effective method of getting your 
story quickly and accurately to the pub- 
lic. 

(3) In the last place, you must see 
to it that in all respects the library 
service backs up and heightens the im- 
pressions made by the advertising. 

Let us go into greater detail regard- 
ing these divisions of your problem. 
The first step is to make a study of 
your possible market. This means that 
you should make an accurate survey 
of your community in order to deter- 
mine what people can be persuaded to 
use the library at all, and how those 
already using it can be persuaded to 
make fuller use of it. You must learn 
what needs of these people the library 
ean fill. 

Of course there are many peopie 
whom the librarian can not hope ‘to 
reach; for example, the illiterate and 
very young children. However, many 
good prospects are now overlooked. 
When I came over here this morning I 
had planned to ask if you have ever 
considered the possibility of circulat- 
ing books among the farmers. From 
the discussion to which I have just lis- 
tened, I see that this is indeed a live 
subject and that you have given it a 
great deal of consideration. I want to 
add my mite. 

Good roads, automobiles, rural mail 
deliveries, and rural telephone lines 
have brought the farmer right into 
town. Progressive merchants every- 
where are awakening to the fact that 
the farmer is one of the best markets 
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for their goods. With these merchants, 
the community does not end at the town 
or city limits. It extends out into the 
country five, ten, fifteen, or fifty miles 
or as far as the town can make its in- 
fluence felt. The figures I gave you a 
few minutes ago showing that the av- 
erage library serves 30% of the people, 
as I understand them, did not include 
the people outside of the immediate 
town. In most communities, the peo- 
ple outside of the town center number 
about as many as those in the town it- 
self. So in reality, libraries are regu- 
larly serving only a small percentage 
of the people in their communities. 
Have any of you ever considered 
what a rapidly changing type of farmer 
you have to lend books to? The old 
type who just managed to eke out an 
existence by working from early morn- 
ing till late at night is becoming ex- 
tinct. His place is being taken by a 
farmer who rides into town in his auto- 
mobile, himself and women folks 
dressed in clothes of which Mr. and 
Mrs. City Bred might well be proud. In 
his best suit, many a farm lad would 
pass anywhere as a city product. The 
farm home has come in for its share of 
the improvement. Lawns are mowed, 
attractive hedges have been planted 
about the yards, and in many cases 
spacious living porches have taken the 
place of the steps that used to lead up 
to the front door. Inside, the trans- 
formation is even greater. The parlor 
which formerly grew musty between 
funerals has been opened up and turned 
into a living room. Oftentimes you will 
find a piano and maybe a talking ma- 
chine. There are comfortable chairs. 
In the bedrooms are easy springs and 
soft mattresses. Like as not, a modern 
bath room has chased the old earthen 
wash bowl up into the attic along with 
the candle molds and the spinning 
wheel. If he hasn’t these things, the 
present day farmer wants them, and he 
wants a thousand and one other things 
which go to make life on the farm more 
convenient and pleasant. He wants 
current magazines and modern books. 
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In the long winter evenings, the farmer 
has many hours for reading. Here is 
one of the library’s great opportunities. 

I realize, of course, that some farm- 
ers are already reached by the travel- 
ling libraries, and this new county sys- 
tem which I have heard discussed is an 
excellent plan to reach more; but in 
any case, the farmers must know about 
the service before they can use it. In 
other words, you must advertise to 
them. 

And here is a suggestion which I be- 
lieve you can use to advantage right 
now. If I were a librarian, I should try 
to compile a mailing list of all the 
farmers for at least ten miles around. 
I should have this list classified so that 
I could tell in what particular kind of 
farming each one is interested. Then 
I should write letters telling these peo- 
ple what I had in the library which 
would be of particular interest to them. 
This year has seen a great effort to in- 
crease farm production and eliminate 
waste. Next year’s effort will probably 
overshadow the one just past. The 
farmer will be particularly interested in 
books and pamphlets which show him 
how to get greater yields from the same 
acreage, how to most efficiently handle 
his milk and cream, how to build silos, 
and many other things. And don’t neg- 
lect good fiction. 

The farmer is only one of the classes 
that go to make up your possible mar- 
ket. The business man is another ex- 
ample. I know from experience that 
many merchants look on the library as 
the home of mushy fiction or dull as 
dishwater encyclopedias and scientific 
works. A few business men have dis- 
covered that the library can be mede, 
as Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘a working an- 
nex to their own organization.” Here 
is an example of how merchants can 
use the library: One merchant wanted 
to write an advertisemert about stock- 
ings. He wanted to tell in a clear way 
why the stockings he was featuring 
were better than the ordinary kind. So 
he went to the library and under the 
heading ‘“‘cotton’’ found information 
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which enabled him to show why hose 
made from Sea Island cotton would 
wear longer. This is only a single in- 


stance, but it shows clearly one of the . 


ways that the library can aid business 
men. There are many others. 

And there are many other divisions 
of your market. Some of the classes 
are mechanics, retail clerks, travelling 
salesmen, bookkeepers, and a host of 
others. Your investigation should de- 
termine what these classes are and 
what you have that they need. 

Having determined what people can 
profit from the library, you must next 
persuade them to use it. This means 
that you must tell your story in a man- 
ner calculated to create a desire for the 
books and service you offer. The most 
effective advertising copy is much like 
news. For this reason, there are two 
prime requirements; namely, timeliness 
and interest. 

When America went into the war, li- 
brary advertisements were timely 
which told people about books on nurs- 
ing, Red Cross work, economical cook- 
ing, gardening, army and navy affairs, 
and the like. When plays come to the 
opera house or well advertised moving 
pictures are in town, it is timely to ad- 
vertise the books from which these are 
taken. During Better Baby Week, it is 
timely to advertise books on the care of 
babies. These suggestions illustrate 
what is meant by timeliness in adver- 
tising. 

But if an advertisement is to be ef- 
fective, it must also arouse the interest 
of the reader. Each of us has inherent 
instincts and acquired habits, and 
things which appeal to these, interest 
us. For example, most of us are am- 
bitious. We want to ‘get ahead’’. Sup- 
pose you had some books on retail sel- 
ling that would help clerks to work up 
to more responsible positions. You 
might begin an ad something like this: 
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WHAT WILL YOU BE DOING AT 40? 


Will you be a buyer, or still behind the 
counter? 
Begin now to study for a bigger 
business career. 


Then you could go on and show in 
detail how these books would help the 
salesperson to train himself. 

Another instinct is curiosity. Some 
of the best advertising of fiction ap- 
peals to this instinct. Here is an ad 
featuring O. Henry’s works: 


WHEN THE RATTLESNAKE STRUCK 
Judge! 


When you sent me up for four years, 
you called me a rattlesnake. Maybe I 
am one—anyhow, you hear me rattling 
now. One year after I got to the pen, 
my daughter died of—well, they said it 
was poverty, and the disgrace together. 
You’ve got a daughter, Judge, and I’m 
going to make you know how it feels 
to lose one. I’m free now, and I guess 
I’ve turned to rattlesnake all right. 
Look out when I strike. 

Yours respectfully, 
RATTLESNAKE. 

This is the beginning of one of the 

stories by 
Oo. HENRY 


This is one of the cleverest book ad- 
vertisements that I have seen. It gives 
you just enough of tlie story to whet 
your appetite and make you curious to 
know the rest of it. 

And now we come to the problem of 
conveying the story of your books and 
service to the public. There is a ques- 
tion of mediums. There are a great 
many which will carry your message, 
but best of all is the newspaper. The 
newspaper goes into the home, the ac- 
credited carrier of the news, and it 
should carry information about the li- 
brary as well as about the war, mar- 
riages, deaths, and the other things 
commonly found in the news columns. 
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In the past, librarians have made 
good use of the news columns, and pub- 
lishers have cooperated willingly. But 
I believe that the time has come when 
the local library committee should in- 
clude in the budget a regular appropri- 
ation for display advertising. Many 
people have an idea that items in the 
news columns make better publicity 
than the same information in a display 
advertisement. This is wrong. It has 
been demonstrated time and again that 
display advertising brings better and 
bigger returns than news items. 

It is impossible to say how much of 
an appropriation should be made. It 
depends entirely upon circumstances. 
As a suggestion, I should say that 5% 
of the total budget would be about 
right, and I believe that this amount 
would increase the circulation of the 
library from 25% to 50%. 

You may say to yourself, ‘‘Where 
will the money come from to pay for 
this advertising? And in the second 
place, if funds are provided for the ad- 
vertising, where would the money come 
from to pay for the increased service 
that would be necessary in case we 
serve more patrons?’ I believe that 
this objection is more apparent than 
real. Aim one of your strong drives at 
the business men cf your community. 
Show them how the library can serve 
the business interests in your town. 

Miss Pauline McCauley, librarian at 
Waco, Texas, useS many personal let- 
ters to business men. By watching the 
papers, she learns when they are put 
on committees, when they have papers 
to write for certain meetings, etc. She 
is then able to interest them in books 
on the subject needed. They appreci- 
ate this service and learn that the li- 
brary is a clearing house of practical 
everyday information suited to the 
needs of nearly every man, woman, and 
child in the town. When this point has 
been reached, I feel certain that the 
business men of a town will see to it 
that the necessary financial support is 
provided. 


Besides the newspaper, there are 
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many other mediums which have been 
used by librarians and which practically 
all of you can use to advantage. Among 
them are street car cards, window dis- 
plays, bulletin boards in various places, 
church programs, signs in hotels and 
other public places, printed slips to put 
in books and to have grocers and milk- 
men deliver with their goods, letters, 
circulars, proof slips of newspaper arti- 
cles, and the personal work of the li- 
brarian among the schools, churches, 
and the other organizations. 

I could go on indefinitely giving you 
suggestions about how you can take 
your message to the people of your 
community, but my time is nearly up, 
and I want to touch on the third prob- 
lem which confronts the advertiser; 
namely, that of backing up the impres- 
sion made by your advertising, or, as 
we say in business, giving the proper 
kind of service. Service to the com- 
munity should be the dominant feature 
of every library, and this service should 
be given in such a manner that people 
will feel they are weclome to it. In 
other words, the spirit of democracy 
should pervade your dealings with the 
public. 

When preparing this talk, I wrote to 
a number of librarians who have ad- 
vertised successfully. And I want here 
to thank them for their kindness in 
giving me information and suggestions. 
One of these was Jeanette M. Drake, 
librarian at Sioux City, Iowa. Among 
other things, Miss Drake said: ‘I al- 
wnost feel that service must come first 
and books second. Of course we must 
have books, but the right person can 
make a few books used a great deal 
more than the wrong person can make 
a large number used. 

“If you could get your librarians to 
read books on salesmanship with the 
idea of using those same methods in 
interesting the public, you will have 
accomplished a great deal. The very 
first thing the librarian must consider 
is SERVICE—the arrangement and at- 
tractiveness of the library, the cordial- 
ity of the librarians who wait on the 
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public and their earnestness and sin 


cerity in making an effort to please 
every individual man, woman, and 
ehild.”’ 


Mr. Wright says: “‘Advertising counts 
for nothing unless it is backed with 
prompt, intelligent, courteous service 
at the library.”’ 

As I see it, the librarian should not 
only know books and how to catalog 
them, but she should know human na- 
ture, be tactful in her dealings with 
people, and know how to make foiks 
feel at home. In many libraries such 
eonditions obtain. But there are others 
where the treatment given the public 
could be a great deal more kindly and 
courteous. I have been in libraries, 
not in Wisconsin, of course, where the 
atmosphere was frigid enough to have 
kept eggs in cold storage, just like it 
did many of the books. Such an at- 
mosphere may pass with the cultured, 
but remember we want to reach the 
great mass of people, what someone 
has called, ‘‘The great unwashed’’. They 
need the library. Some people hesitate 
to go there because they know it as a 
“dress-up” place where only stylishly 
clad people are found. But whoever 
dressed up to go to the grocery, the 
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butcher shop, the pool room, or the sa- 
loon? The best librarian will give the 
library such an air of cordiality and 
democracy that the stranger and the 
person of little culture will feel as wel- 
come and as much a part of things as 
would the president of the Board of 
Trustees. 

And now in conclusion, let me say 
this: I should like to see a state-wide, 
or better, a nation-wide, advertising 
campaign, to educate people to use the 
library. The value of your servic2 is 
potential until the public becomes in- 
formed of it, and one measure of its 
value is the number who are informed 
and educated to its use. Just as sun- 
shine is necessary to grow corn, so is 
advertising necessary to develop the 
greatest value of the library. The 
spirit of the age in advertising is co- 
operation. Hardly a week goes by but 
some organization starts a cooperative 
advertising campaign. If all of the li- 
braries in the country would: unite in 
such a cooperative undertaking, I pre- 
dict that the use of the library would 
become as much a matter of course as 
the use of the tooth brush and the bath 
tub. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE RURAL READER* 


The problem of the rural reader is 
the problem upon which the Traveling 
Library Department is at work. 

That it is a vital problem becomes at 
once evident upon a brief examination 
of the rural versus the urban popula- 
tion in point of numbers. When the 
problem of the rural readers is to be 
eonsidered, automatically the whole 
question must resolve itself into a so- 
eiological analysis of the rural situa- 
tion. With this as a situation any dis- 
cussion of the problem of the rural 
reader becomes exceedingly complex. 





Bay 


It is conceded by present students of 
rural conditions thaf the problem of 
rural life is to maintain a standard peo- 
ple upon our farms. The generai move- 
ment of the young men and women 
from the country to the city has had 
its unwholesome affect upon the rural 
population. If we ever expect a stand- 
ard people upon our farms, a redirec- 
tion of the movement is necessary. And 
in order to bring about this redirection 
some means must be found to make 
country life adequately and perma- 
nently satisfying. Agencies which will 


* Summary of the address by Miss Wedin before’ the Wisconsin Library Association at Green 
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tend to bring this about are numerous 
and varied, but in the first rank of im- 
portance come schools and library fa- 
cilities. When we consider the rural 
need of today, we can very readily see 
that it is bound up in the question of 
education, education being viewed in 
the large and involving not only the 
mastering of the technique and the 
symbols but also attitude of mind, pre- 
judices, likes and interests. Life is an 
expansion of experience and anything 
which helps to increase and intensify 
the meaning of experience is included 
in the term education. 

Our percentage of illiteracy though 
higher than it should be is really com- 
paratively low judged by our literacy 
tests. But how meagre are these tests. 
To be able to interpret a few symbols—- 
word letters, to write a few of the same 
—then to say that the person can read. 
But a mere mastery of symbols is not 
reading. Reading involves far more 
than this, for it is the process of look- 
ing through words to the thought. It 
involves experiences, symbol interpre- 
tation, attitude of mind appreciation. 
People who realize the vital appeal of 
the printed page present no problem 
but no one can come into daily contact, 
with the average type of person with- 
out realizing the number of those to 
whom the printed page makes no ap- 
peal. These are the ones who consti- 
tute the problem. 

Among those who do not see the vi- 
tal connection of reading upon their 
lives are 

1. Some foreigners. 

2. Adults who have little opportun- 

ity. 

3. The victims of poor teaching. 

Our only hope in the solution of this 
problem than lies in teaching reading 
in our elementary schools, high schools 
and colleges in such a way that the 
young people will be kept conscious of 
the vital connection of the printed page 
to their lives, and to supply the books 
which seem necessary and are worth 
while. This can be done best through 
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building up our education agencies, and 
adding new ones as the need appears. 
The problem of the library is both com- 
plementary and supplementary to what 
the school can do. It must supplement 
the work of the school during the 
child’s younger years and later during 
his adult life must take the place which 
the school formerly occupied as well as 
the place which the library per se 
should occupy. 

The present situation is on the whole 
one which should be viewed with optim- 
ism, due to the increasing interest 
in rural conditions and rural problems 
on the part of those people of unusual 
ability who are occupying promanent 
positions in various ‘places throughout 
the couniry. 

Our great problem is to maintain a 
standard people on our farms. Why 
cramp and narrow existence during 
their early years, by failing to give 
them what they need for their own 
mental expansion? What we want is 
a chance for them to grow, to continue 
their growth, a development of experi- 
ence out of experience and into experi- 
ence. The individual is bound on an 
almost endless search for new experi- 
ences. He cannot personally experience 
all the things that he would like to en- 
joy. Life would be too short for that, 
also circumstances of place, of wealth, 
responsibilities, etc., would make this 
impossible. But he can obtain an al- 
most unlimited amount of vicarious ex- 
perience through reading the exploits 
of others, living with them through the 
medium of books, their moments of tri- 
umph, of joy and of sorrow. So if we 
wish to make the lives of the young 
people about us as rich as it is pos- 
sible for them to be, we must give them 
this opportunity to reach through the 
medium of books the lives of others in 
this vital, close way. Thus is literature 
seen to be a means of life. 

No more important question faces 
the American people today than this 
e. g. who shall lead in a democracy. 
But while we need leaders we also need 
followers. A democracy rests its ali 
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upon the intelligence of its people. 
There is therefore need for reaching 
all the people, and making all feel their 
responsibilities. 

The printed page will continue to be 
among the most potent forces in our 
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civilization. Libraries will continue to 
do their share “to inspire the reading 
habit, direct it and then satisfy it’’, this 
contributing in a large measure the so- 
lution of the problem of the rural read- 
ers. 





COUNTY LIBRARIES 


The topic of library extension occu- 
pied a whole morning’s session at the 
recent meeting of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association. A stimulating talk 
on the problem of the rural reader by 
Miss Wedin, the new chief of the Trav- 
eling Library Department of the Com- 
mission, led naturally to the next divi- 
sion of the subject, county libraries. 
Mr. Sanborn, secretary of the Indiana 
Library Commission, spoke without 
notes, so his comprehensive address can 
only be summarized here. He traced 
the history of library extension from 
the beginning of library commission 
work ‘and state traveling libraries, 
through the first county libraries in 
Ohio, down to the well developed 
county systems of today in California, 
Oregon, Minnesota, Iowa and many 
other states and the township libraries 
of Indiana and Iowa. He emphasized 
the importance of basing the library 
unit on the political organization and 
traditions of the state, contrasting the 
New England and the western “town”, 
and bringing out the difference in needs 
between the California county with its 
magnificent distances and the smaller 
eounty in the middle west. A law that 
worked well in one state could not be 
copied by another but must be adapted 
to suit the local situation. Among the 
advantages of the county over the state 
as a distributing agency were the 
shorter distance for shipping, the op- 
portunity for personal contact between 
librarian and reading public, the col- 
lection made up to suit a special local- 
ity instead of the fixed collection, and 
the chance for intensive work in the 


smaller field. County libraries would, 
however, never take the place of the 
state traveling libraries, which would 
always be needed in weak counties. 
Suggested agencies for county extension 
were branch libraries, deposit stations, 
traveling libraries, school libraries, 
house-to-house deliveries by book-auto, 
and parcel post deliveries to individu- 
als. Necessary points in a good county 
library law were quoted from Miss Rob- 
inson’s Summary of county library laws 
(Public libraries, Jan. 1917, 22:17-19). 
The Indiana law was discussed in 
greater detail, its strong point being 
flexibility. In closing Mr. Sanborn 
urged that the emphasis be not put 
upon traveling libraries, but upon a 
general extension of library service to 
the county by means of various 
agencies and methods. 

In opening the discussion of the sub- 
ject Miss Merrill sketched the history 
of the county movement in Ohio and 
described the county work of the Pub- 
lie Library of Cincinnati. That library 
had tried to stimulate local pride in its 
branch libraries by inviting the help 
of each community. In the case of a 
branch recently opened the towa coun- 
cil had offered the most attractive room 
in the town hall, with heat, light and 
janitor service, provided the library 
would furnish books and a librarian. 
The local officials watched the new li- 
brary with the greatest interest and 
helped it in every possible way, a coun- 
cilman who was owner of a moving pic- 
ture house even asking for a slide with 
hours of opening and advertising mat- 
ter. Miss Borresen of La Crosse and 
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other Wisconsin librarians spoke of the 
difficulty of properly caring for couniy 
traveling libraries under the existing 
Wisconsin law which allowed $50.00 a 
year for their maintenance. A plea for 
county extension was made by Mr. 
Rice, state supervisor of school librar- 
ies. Mr. Baensch, chairman of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, 
sounded a note of warning against 
hasty action, urging a thorough study 
of Wisconsin conditions before putting 
the association on record as favoring 
the county system. His suggestion was 
adopted and the chairman of the meet- 
ing authorized to appoint an investiga- 
ting committee. As announced later 
its personnel is as follows: O. S. Rice, 


chairman, Ada J. McCarthy, Julia 
Wright Merrill. 
Suggested provision for a_ good 


county law, by Julia A. Robinson, Sec’y, 
Iowa Library Commission (in Public Li- 
braries, Jan. 1917, 22:19.) 
Support—Tax levy adequate for main- 
tenance, exempting towns with free 
public libraries. 
Government—Library board (5 or 7) 
selected from residents of' the county 
by county officers, for a stated term 
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(3 to 5 years), or a contract with an 
established library. 

Powers of library board—Should be 
clearly defined. 

Initiative—By county (or township) 
officers with or without a petition 
signed by a majority of resident tax- 
payers. 

Location—County seat or elsewhere. 

Building—By tax or gift, erection in 
hands of library board. 

Period of existence—Terminated oniy 
by majority vote of taxpayers and 
definite terms by contract. 

Extent of service—Whole or part of a 
county, another county, excepting 
communities with public libraries es- 
tablished. 

Method of service—Direct loan, 
branches, stations, schools, libraries, 
book wagons, ete. 

Librarian—Qualifications required open 
to discussion, but appointment and 
removal with library board, and reg- 
ular reports required to library board 
and state library commission. 

Operation—Even with best possible law 
the help of commissions is needed to 
give information, arouse interest and 
promote county library projects. 





RESOLUTIONS OF SYMPATHY UPON THE DEATH OF HENRY E. LEGLER 
ADOPTED BY THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


AT GREEN BAY, OCTOBER 


Henry Eduard Legler was born in 
Palermo, Italy, in 1861. His mother 
was Italian and his father Swiss, so 
from this blended strain he derived his 
widely differing characteristics: from 
Italy, idealism and love of beauty; from 
Switzerland, those sturdy qualities that 
made him so successful in the great 
world affairs. 

He was nine years old when he came 
to America and had only such educa- 
tion as the public schools of La Crosse 
afforded, so, in the best sense of the 
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word, he was a self-made man rising 
from the composing-room to the post 
of city editor of the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel, and from the office of Secretary of 
the School Board in Milwaukee to that 
of Secretary of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission. How well he performed 
the duties of the last position is at- 
tested by the fact of his going from 
Madison to take charge of the great 
Chicago Library which grew under his 
hands into a vast system of branches. 

Henry Legler possessed a strong vein 
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of idealism. One who loved him well 
said of him that he was always looking 
upward. 

He was devoted to books. He loved 
certain volumes not only for their con- 
tents, but for their physical make-up, 
their rich bindings, their fine and care- 
ful workmanship. His researches be- 
got in him a ripe scholarship. Besides 
his historical studies which bore fruit 
in his History of Wisconsin, he wrote 
many essays, one of the most interest- 
ing of which was on the Unpublished 
Books of Great Authors. The papers 
which he gave at library conventions 
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and meetings of a like character stood 
out from the other numbers of the pro- 
gramme for their quaint and original 
quality. 

There is not time or space to say 
here all that affection prompts us to 
say of him, but we who loved him and 
to whom he afforded constant inspira- 
tion when he was our leader and guide, 
beg, in token of remembrance, to lay 
this sprig of rosemary upon the records 
of the Wisconsin Library Association. 

Presented by the committee, 

Lucy Lee Pleasants 
Agnes L. Dwight 
Deborah B. Martin 





A RESIGNATION AND A TRIBUTE 


The editor is happy to give a place 
to the following appreciation of the 
long time service of Miss Mary J Cal- 
kins at Racine. She resigned in Sep- 
tember, and the following tribute, pre- 
pared and sent to the Bulletin by the 
Racine Library Board was_ worthily 
won by Miss Calkins. Miss Calkins was 
one of the first trained librarians to en- 
ter the state, being a graduate of the 
class 1896, Armour Institute Library 
School. 

After twenty years of faithful and 
efficient service at the Racine Public 
Library Miss Mary J. Calkins has re- 
signed her position as librarian. She 
has been in charge of the Racine Li- 
brary practically ever since it opened 
its doors, in a room “down town’’, with 
3439 volumes. During her administra- 
tion the number of volumes has in- 
creased ten-fold and the circulation 
five-fold. The main library and one 
branch have been built, and a second 
branch has been established in rented 
quarters on the north side. There are, 
besides, thirteen distributing stations 
where library books can be obtained. 
These are located in schools, factories, 
the telephone office and similar places. 
To Miss Calkins’ conscientious, pains- 
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taking efforts and unflagging interest, 
the steady growth of the Library, and 
whatever success it has had as a vital 
force in the community, are largely 
Ever ready to cooperate in any 
move for social or civic betterment, she 
has always responded most cordially to 
appeals for aid, with all the resources 
at her disposal, and she knew abso- 
lutely just what those resources were. 

Her judgment of books is sound, she 
has wide knowledge of their character 
and contents and is a store house of 
general information. Her memory is 
exceptionally accurate and there will be 
anxious moments for the staff hereaf- 
ter when a ‘‘constamt reader” appears 
with a demand tor some pamphlet Miss 
Calkins had found for him years be- 
fore. Somewhere below stairs that 
pamphlet is reposing, but to produce it 
and save the situation will not be as 
simple a matter as in the days when all 
that was necessary was to ‘‘ask Miss 
Calkins’. She knew her library so well 
that somewhere, in her subconscious 
mind or elsewhere, she seemed always 
to keep the location of even the mys- 
terious contents of the ‘unassigned 
room”’. 

She will be greatly missed by patrons 
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of the library and especially will she 
be missed by the library staff and trus- 
tees, who can best appreciate her many 
merits and how much she has done for 
the library and the people of Racine. 
However capable her successor may be 
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it will take time before any one else 
can have the minute and exact knowl- 
edge of the library in all its details 
that Miss Calkins has acquired during 
her long years of loving labor within 
its walls. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Instruction for the twelfth class ~-of 
the Wisconsin Library School began 
this year on September 26. Miss Haz- 
eltine is as usual in charge as precep- 
tor. The leave of absence that had 
been granted her for a year of biblio- 
graphical work was postponed on ac- 
count of war conditions. Mr. Dudgeon, 
director of the school, was granted 
leave of absence in August to serve as 
librarian in charge of camp libraries, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. 
C. His absence necessitated Miss Haz- 
eltine’s presence. During his absence 
the school will follow its established 
organization and traditions, while his 
course in Current Events will be given 
by members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin from the depart- 
ments of Journalism, Economics, Polit- 
ical Science, Commerce, and History, 
and by representatives from various 
state commissions. 

As announced in the Bulletin for Oc- 
. tober, Miss Jessie Welles and Miss Julia 
Wright Merrill have been added to the 
faculty. During the first semester Miss 
Welles is carrying the course in Loan 
administration, and will give special 
lectures in Library literature and Li- 
brary ethics. Miss Merrill is giving the 
course in Trade bibliography, book- 
buying and ordering, and is in charge 
of the schedule and appointments for 
weekly apprentice service and of the 
practice and tests required in library 
handwriting and typewriting until the 
standards of the school have been met. 
Both will have a large share in the field 


work of the Commission, which is 
closely linked with the instructional 
policy of the school, since the libraries 
of the state serve as laboratories for 
the students. 

The class of 1918 numbers 33 stu- 
dents. An analysis of the registration, 
which is given below, shows that eleven 
states and Canada are represented. 
Fourteen come from Wisconsin, four 
each from Illinois and Indiana, two 
each from Iowa and Michigan, and one 
each from California, Georgia, Idaho, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and 
‘Canada. Eleven of the class are col- 
lege graduates, nine are seniors in the 
College of Letters and Science whose 
work in the Library School will com- 
plete their credits for the bachelor’s de- 
gree; one has three years of college 
work; two, two years; and three, one 
year, giving 26 that have a _ college 
background. 

The library experience of the class 
varies from twelve years to one year 
for fifteen of the students; one brings 
twelve years of experience, another 
eleven years, others come with service 
that has covered nine, seven, six, five, 
four, and two years, while seven count 
experience of a year. The others meet 
the entrance requirements of the school, 
a minimum of two months work in an 
approved library. 


Class of 1918 


Frances Fairchild Bacon, Madison, Wis., 
B. A. University of Wisconsin. 
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Ruth Spalding Beech, Adams, Wis., sen- 
ior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Laura Elise Burmeister, South Pasa- 
dena, Cal., B. A. University of South- 
ern California; four years assistant 
cataloguer, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary. 

Josephine Freeman Clarke, Marietta, 
Georgia, senior in the College of Let- 
ters and Science. 

Ruth Skiff Cochran, Emmett, 
two years University of Idaho. 

Catharine Culver, Milwaukee, Wis., sen- 
ior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Maude Vera Dickinson, Janesville, Wis. 

Julia Myra Fink, Aurora, Ill., gradu- 
ate Dixon (Ill.) Normal School. 

Marie Houston, Chicago, Ill, one year 
assistant and five months children’s 
librarian, Boise (Idaho) Public Li- 
brary; eight months assistant, Lewis 
Institute Branch, Chicago Public Li- 
brary. 


Idaho, 


Alice Louise Isphording, Norwood, 
Ohio, one and one half years clerk, 
Walnut Hills Branch, Cincinnati, 
Public Library. 

Cecilia Gertrude Kelly, Hancock, Mich., 
one year assistant, Hancock School 
Library. 

Mary Rose Kobetidh, Madison, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science; six months substitute, Taco- 
ma (Wash.) Public Library. 

Ruth Madeline Lathrop, Madison, Wis., 
B. A. University of Wisconsin. 

Edla Matilda Laurson, Mitchell, S. 
Dak., B. A. Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; one year librarian, Dakota 
Wesleyan University; eleven years li- 
brarian, Mitchell Public Library. 

Anna Mary Magee, Altoona, Pa., one 
year Des Moines College; Wisconsin 
Summer Library School, 1906; six 
years assistant and five years assis- 
tant reference librarian, Des Moines 
Public Library; six months assistant 
organizer, Harrisburg (Pa.) Public 
Library. 
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Clara Church Marsh, Appleton, Wis., B. 
A. Lawrence College; one year assist- 
ant, Lawrence College Library. 

Martha Newcomb, Baraboo, Wis., B. A. 
Iowa State University; six months 
apprentice, Baraboo Public Library. 

Irene Mary Newman, Madison, Wis., B. 
A. University of Wisconsin. 

Claire Nolte, Davenport, Ia., senior in 
the Gollege of Letters and Science. 
Edna Dearth Orr, Mount Hope, Wis., 

A. B. Mount Holyoke College. 

Edith Anna Rechcygl, Manitowoc, Wis., 
one year Carroll College; two years 
assistant, Manitowoc Public Library. 

Jessie Evelyn Reed, Chicago, Ill., four 
years junior assistant, two and one- 
half years senior library assistant, six 
months principal assistant, Chicago 
Public Library. 

Elizabeth Royce, Madison, Wis., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 

Jennie Thayer Schrage, Sheboygan, 
Wis., B. A. University of Wisconsin. 

Jean MacNeill Sharpe, Saginaw, Mich., 
A. B. University of Michigan. 

Martha Ojea Skaar, La Crosse, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Miriam Editha Smith, Des Moines, Ia., 
two years Drake University; one year 
apprentice, Iowa State Library. 

Grace Myrtle Stingly, Rochester, Ind., 
three years De Pauw University; 
Summer School of Indiana Public Li- 
brary Commission; five years librar- 
ian, Rochester Public Library. 

Geneva Anna Twells, Logansport, Ind., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Margaret A. Wade, Pendleton, Ind., six 
years librarian, Pendleton Public Li- 
brary. 

Vivian Warner, Chicago, Ill., senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 
Gertrude Weil, Evansville, Ind., one 
and one-half years Indiana Univer- 
sity; six months apprentice, Evans- 

ville Public Library. 

Flora Hepburn Whyte (Mrs.), Montre- 
al, Canada, B. A. McGill University; 
three years assistant, cataloguing de- 
partment, McGill University Library; 
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two years assistant, Provincial Li- 
brary, Victoria, B. C.; two years 
branch librarian, Public Library, 
Calgary, Alberta; two years librarian, 
Plymouth (Mass.) Public Library. 
Notes 


Library School 


On the morning instruction began, 
the class of 1918 received greetings 
from the class of 1917 in the form of a 
night letter, which brought word also 
of a subscription to the Cardinal the 
college newspaper, which would find its 
way daily to the school, as a gift from 
1917. : 

Mrs. Thwaites and Miss Turvill re- 
membered the school frequently with 
flowers as has been their annual cus- 
tom, the flowers ceasing to come only 
with the frosts. A large bunch of 
Closed Gentians from the marsh was 
much admired, few of the class having 
seen them before. 

On Saturday evening, September 29, 
the faculty entertained the class at 
mixer, which was thoroughly enjoyed. 


Alumni Notes 


Rev. and Mrs. E. W. Blakeman (An- 
na Du Pré Smith, 1907) announce the 
birth of a daughter, October 15, 1917. 

Mrs. Ethel Robbins Camburn, 1912, 
is serving her country in the war emer- 
gency by substituting as acting-librar- 
ian in the college library at Starkville, 
Miss., while the librarian, Mr. Wh’: 
man Davis, is organizing the library at 
Camp Shelby. 

Mary L. Hicks, 1912, librarian of the 
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Dayton street Branch of the Public Li- 
brary of Cincinnati, has given up that 
position for social work. She is the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the local council of 
the Social Unit, a national organization 
doing intensive work in the Dayton 
street neighbo, food. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur £. Hernlem 
(Mabel Graham, ex-1915) announce the 
birth of a daughter, Helen Louise Hern~ 
lem, on September 15, 1917. 

Kathryn Sharp, 1914, was appointed 
te rhe position of first assistant at the 
Lawrenceville Branch, Carnegie L.‘brary 
of Pittsburgh, on September first. 

Mrs. Florence H. Davis, 1917, has ac- 
cepted the librarianship of the Public 
Library, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Mae Ellen Foley, 1917, received the 
appointment as assistant in the State 
Normal School of Warrensburg, Mo., 
during the summer. 

Harriet Louise Kidder, 1917, is as- 
sistant cataloguer in Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Summer School Notes 


Lilian E. Mundt, Summer 1910, is as- 
sisting in the Oshkosh Public Library. 
Else Wiggenhorn, Summer 1912, is 
assistant in the library of the Platte- 
ville Normal School for, the year. 
Irene Hoyer, Summer 1915, librarian 
of the West Bend Public Library, has 
leave of absence for six months for 
work in the Kenosha Public Library. 
Mary M. Farley, Summer 1917, has 
been appointed Employees Librarian 
for the firm of Marshall Field and Co., 
Chicago. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


How the fund for the War libraries was raised seems to be the chief topic in 


library news. 


As far as reports have reached the editor accounts will be found 


in this column, since we believe that the means employed may be worth trial upon 
similar occasions in future and that they have value as a matter of record. 
Please send items about your library to the editor of this column, Library 


School, Madison, Wis. 


Raising the “million dollar fund’’. 
Some of methods most frequently em- 
ployed by libraries in their campaign 
were house to house canvasses. High 
school students took charge in these 
undertakings in Cumberland, Oshkosh, 
and Wausau; Boy Scouts, in De Pere, 
Ripon, and Spooner. In several towns 
the women solicited, Port Washington 
and Stoughton were in this group. In 
many cases the slogan was “a dollar 
buys a book”, in Monroe the girls of the 
high school made a ‘quarter cam- 
paign’’. Tag days were tried in Wash- 
burn and Berlin, where over $150 was 
realized. More than the full quota for 
the town was secured in West Bend 
through a tag day at the county fair. 
Proceeds from special productions at 
moving picture theaters were contrib- 
uted in Delavan, Burlington, and Mer- 
rill. A baseball game was planned at 
Elroy to raise funds, and in Fond du 
Lac a card party netted $30. 

The full quota was difficult to secure 
in some cities, but some villages re- 
sponded in an encouraging way, Wau- 
nakee, with a population of 550, sent 
$70. Churches and societies gave aid 
in many instances, special collection 
for this cause being taken in the 
churches in Eau Claire, Fort Atkinson, 
Tomah and Waupun. The clubs in Ap- 
pleton and Waukesha contributed ma- 
terially to the fund. 


Antigo. Tiny saving banks loaned by 


the local banks were put in business 
places throughout the city, with cards 
inviting contributions to the war fund. 
Village and country stores in the county 
collection agencies. 


served as The 





country schools contributed over $100 
and the city schools nearly $60. A 
canvass was also conducted in each 
ward by the women. 


Ashland. The library is being opened 
an extra hour, instead of closing at 5, 
the time has been changed to 6 o’clock 
in the interest of students and business 
people. 


Beloit. Pasting notice of library 
hours of opening in the telephone book 
has been urged by the librarian, since 
patrons so frequently inquire about 
them. 


Black River Falls. The campaign for 
War libraries was made county wide, 
and representatives were named in dif- 
ferent villages to help solicit funds. 


Clintonville. The grounds about the 
new building have been put in proper 
shape; a flagstaff has been donated. 
Mr. Robert Miller has donated a new 
clock. A story hour is held every Wed- 
nesday at 3:30 p. m. for the children. 
The lecture room is praving a conven- 
ient meeting place for the Red Cross so- 
ciety and the woman’s club. All these 
evidence an awakened interest in the li- 
brary. 


De Pere. The library has purchased 
200 Keystone views and six stereo- 
graphs for use in the schools. 


Eau Claire. The quota set was ex- 
ceeded in the camapign for the Camp 
libraries fund. Conspicuous among the 
contributors were the woman’s club, 
normal school, giving $32, the high 
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school, $20, and fraternal lodges. The 
newspaper advertising was effective. 
showing the column of the “library 
fund thermometer” rising higher each 
day. A tag day netted $205. 


Janesville. The mayor made a pub- 
lic appeal to citizens, asking them to 
contribute to the War library fund and 
designating the banks, newspaper office, 
library, and city hall as depositories for 
contributions. 


Madison. The library trustees were . 


assisted in the campaign for the War 
library fund by the Hoover “Minute 
women’, the women who aided in the 
distribution of the pledge cards of the 
Food Administration. A house to house 
canvass was made. The mayor gave his 
support officially. 

The branch conducted by the library 
in the neighborhood house in the ninth 
ward has been transferred to new quar- 
ters on West Washington Avenue and 
reopened in October. 


Manawa. Library teas are proving a 
successful means of raising money for 
new books. Two book cases have been 
donated recently. 


Manitowoc. The Masonic lodge 
started the subscription to the War li- 
brary fund with a contribution of $25. 
The women organized themselves to 
conduct the house to house campaign. 


Marinette. Mr. Goodman for twelve 
years a trustee of the Stephenson Pub- 
lic Library and president of the board 
presented his resignaiion in August. 
“He has given unselfishly of time and 
money to the library. The children’s 
room was made ready and equipped for 
use at his expense. The appropriation 
has been raised twice and his dignified 
pleas on its behalf have won for the li- 
brary the highest respect and commen- 
dation.”’ 


Marshfield. A new station for the 
distribution of books has been opened 
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by the library in a grocery at the south 
end of the city. 


Milwaukee. Three paintings were 
donated by the artist, Francesco Spic- 
uzza, as prizes for the field workers in 
the campaign for War library funds. 
The help of many organizations as 
enlisted; the teachers took an active 
part; normal school students pledged 
$30; and the pupils of the German- 
English academy contributed $160. 


North Fond du Lac. About $60 was 
raised in September for the purchase of 
books by a benefit dance. 


Racine. The woman’s club voted $75 
towards the Camp library fund. 


Sheboygan. Envelopes were distrib- 
uted at the beginning of the week by 
the library as a means of securing sub- 
scriptions to the War library fund. 
They were sent to every establishment, 
school, and store in the city and in turn 
given to the employees or the pupils. 
The success of the plan was seen when 
the envelopes were collected. at the end 
of the campaign week and the contents 
found to be only a few dollars short of 
$1000. 


South Milwaukee. A spirited appeal 
for funds for the support of the Camp 
libraries was made, even though the 
need for books to stock the newly 
erected building is very pressing. The 
library was transferred in October to 
its new quarters. Library hours are 3 
to 6 and 7 to 9 on week days, except 
Monday. 


Stoughton. The quota for the War 
library fund was exceeded. The money 
was raised by a “‘house to house” can- 
vass and through contributions taken in 
the schoois. A Chinese laundryman, 
who cannot read a word of English, 
gave a dollar, saying “I know what 
soldiers are’’. The choir of cne of the 
Lutheran churches made the iargest in- 
dividual contribution. 
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Superior. In the campaign to raise 
$2000 the city was divided into sections 
and teams were organized to conduct 
the canvass. $2006.64 was the actual 
amount realized. The normal school 
contributed over $70 and sums varying 
from $4 to $65 were collected in the 
schools. 


Tomah. A _ handsomely mounted 
speciman of the American red fox has 
been presented to the library through 
the kindness of Mr. Frank Drew, and 
attractively placed over the fire place. 

A series of colored pictures, depicting 
some of the famous characters of Dick- 
ens has also been presented by the same 
donor. These pictures, measuring ten 
by eight inches, were purchased at the 
little ‘“‘Old Curiosity Shop’’, London and 
are by the artist Kyd, who has drawn 
and colored each in character, repre- 
senting both the style and coloring in 
vogue at the time of the setting of the 
several stories from which they are tak- 
en: so characteristic are the poses—as 
the immortal Mr. Micawber, always 
waiting for something to “turn up’”,— 
that the title underneath each drawing 
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seems scarcely necessary. The pictures 
are hung in the children’s corner and 
make an attractive display. “It would 
be interesting to know how many 
among present-day readers could iden- 
tify the ten or more characters! some- 
day, we are going to have a Dickens 
party and get acquainted,” writes the 
librarian. 

A bronze tablet inscribed to the don- 
ors of the new library, Ernest R. Buck- 
ley and Andrew Carnegie, was recently 
placed in the vestibule of the main en- 
trance as a permanent testimonial of 
appreciation. 


Watertown. One of the Catholic 
churches contributed over $25 from a 
special collection taken for the Camp 
libraries fund. Contributions were so- 
licited personally and by means of mite 
boxes placed in library, schools, and 
banks. 


Wausau. The exhibit of garden pro- 
ducts raised by children of the grade 
schools during the summer outdid the 
displays at the county fair. It was held 
in the library and was by far the best 
that the Garden club had ever secured 
from the seeds supplied annually. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Helen R. Cochran 


‘What do you want in the Bulletin this year?” 
“Do your bit” by sending us an answer to it. 


state meeting at Green Bay. 


This question was asked at the 
All items 


should be sent to the editor by the 15th of the month for inclusion im the next issue. 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING “SAMMY’S” SCRAP BOOK 


The Chicago Book Bulletin for Sep- 
tember, 1917 gives the following direc- 
tions for making scrap books: 

“A soft, heavy brown paper, known as 
“Strongho!d Kraft” is used for the body, in 
sheets of 48x60 inches. One sheet, folded and 
trimmed, makes two 16-page books, 14 inches 
long by 11 inches wide. The cover is of 
brown Kenesaw Rope Bristol, of the same 
shade, which comes in sheets 2214x28%. 
Cover and body are stitched together by two 
wire staples or may be sewed with stout 
thread or bright colored twine. Books of 
these materials and dimensions can be made 


for a little less than five cents apiece when 
the stock is bought in bulk.’’ 

A good title for the front cover is the 
following: 


A Scrap Book 
For Our Soldiers and Sailors 
Made by Citizens of — 
And The - Public Library 








The Literature department of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
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Miss Bascom chairman, is having sim- 
ilar scrap books prepared that may be 
purchased for seven cents apiece; 10 
copies, 60 cents; 25 copies, $1.25; in 
lots of 50 or more, at the rate of 4% 
cents each. Any library having readers 
willing to buy and fill ten or more will 
please let Miss Bascom know at once 
the number wanted. The material should 
always be selected by adults, but high 
school students could be employed in 
arranging it and pasting it in. These 
books, when filled, can be returned to 
Miss Elva L. Bascom, Study Club De- 
partment, Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion, Madison, Wisconsin, who will see 
that they reach our own soldiers through 
the proper channels. 


“Filling” for ‘‘Sammy’s” Scrap Book 
The Chicago Public Library has is- 
sued the following directions for filling 


scrap books: 


“While the directions should be followed as 
to general lines, it is expected that the indi- 
viduality of each contributor wil be brought 
out in many novel touches, wh'ch will not on- 

- add to the interest but will set each book 
off from all others in various evidences of a 
sympathetic human personality bound in be- 
tween the covers. 

“It should be borne in mind that these 
Scrap Books are for young American men, not 
children. Contents should appeal to virile ac~ 
tive adults with wide interests and a lively 
curiosity about everything under the sun. 

Also: they are for invalids, convalescents, 
far from home, in hospita's, hospital ships, 
anc, perhaps, prison camps. The Scrap Books 


must be cheerful. Sentimental subjects calcu- 
lated to bring on homesickness or ‘‘the blues” 
must he resolutely excluded on plain thera- 
peutie grounds. In the English scrap books 
al! references to Christmas and similar home 


subiects are barred. 

“Tse colored pictures plentifully. Magazine 
covers are good. When possible, put more than 
one picture cn a page, breaking it up with lit- 
tle poems. svories, accourts of new inven- 
tions, or other facts. 

“The ovality of paper used in the daily 
newspapers is such that clinpints from them 
will probably turn yel'ow or crumble away. 
As a general rule they shonld not be used. 

“Whenever the picture has a descriptive ti- 
tle, do not fail to leave it on 

“Leave a little border or white paper 
around pictures whenever possible. A backing 
sheet of white with a little of the edge show- 
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ing, might be laid under pictures having no 
margin, before pasting dowa. 

“Whole pages ot jokes, pictures, jingles, 
etc., from the magazines and the comic week- 
lies are good. On the other hand, subjects of 
serious or practical interest should not be 
overlooked. Pages or clipped articles (espe- 
cially if illustrated) from magazines like Sci- 
entific American, Technical World, World’s 
Work, as well as good short travel articles 
(always with pictures) are very acceptable. 
Variety should be the result aimed at, but 
wholesome, well-balanced variety, seasoned 
with good taste and judgment, and due re- 
spect for the mental calibre of our prospec- 
tive readers, and savored but not saturated 
with spices such as wit, color, fun, and good 
cheer. 

“Pictures and stories of the war itself, 
while not wholly excluded, should be judicious- 
ly chosen. The bright and humorous side is 
always acceptable. Illustrations or accounts 
of engineering or military features (e. g., the 
“tank’’?) would be interesting. Going too 
deeply into war subjects might, however, lead 
to difficulties with some zealous censor. On 
the whole, the boys will probably be glad to 
see something in which the war is not the 
main topic. 

“Persons with artistic ability might well 
add little touches with pen or brush, either 
by way of borders or cover decorations or en- 
tire pictures. Literary contributions would 
best be restricted to clipped material. 

“In mounting. use soft, pliable flour paste. 
and wse it sparinaly. Mount pictures on both 
sides of each leaf and on inside covers. It is 
a good plan, after the leaves have had a lit- 
tle time to “set.” or after the whole book 
has been finished. to lay each leaf between 
two pieces of cloth (towels, ete.) and press 
with a hot iron. Then lny the whole book 
overnight beneath a flat heavy object.” 

The maker of the book might sign his name 
and address on the last leaf if he chooses. 

Every library should reserve the right of 
final judgment as to the anpropriateness and 
aeceptahility of each book turned in. 


Ways and Means of Getting Scrap 
Books Made 


1. Chicago Public Library has in- 
vited the public to help in making scrap 
books for American soldiers, with the 
result that over seven hundred are now 
out in the hands of eager volunteers, 
who have under taken to fill them ac- 
cording to directions. 

2. Antigo (Wis.) Public Library, 
has begun a series of scrap book par- 
ties. The idea is to get a few made at 
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the library, and to get each girl to make 
one at home. Girls from the eighth 
grade have been invited for the first 
night; girls from the other grades and 
high school will be invited in turn, 
Donated magazines that could not be 
sent to the soldiers are to be used for 
clippings and pictures. 

3. Still another way that has been 
successfully tried is to interest the art 
teachers in the public schools, and get 
them to allow the children to make 
scrap books as a part of their art work. 
In all of this work it should be remem- 
bered that the selection of the material 
must always be made by adults. 


Knitting Clubs 


Several knitting clubs are being 
formed among the high school and up- 
per grade girls in Antigo and it is our 
hope to add the reading circle element 
to these meetings. The most logical 
and inspiring course of reading for 
these girls seems to be “Famous women 
of other wars’’. 

‘‘Wisconsin women in the Civil War” 
will be the first topic, using Wisconsin 
women in the war, by E. A. Hurn as a 
basis, and Mary Livermore’s My story of 
the war as supplemental material. 
We shall take up in this way: 

1. Mrs. Cordelia A. P. Harvey 

2. Mrs. Henrietta Colt and Mrs. 
Lyon 

3. The women who stayed at home 

The second topic will be “Other 
women in the Civil War.” This will in- 
clude a brief study of women’s relief 
organizations: 

1. Clara Barton and early workers 
in the Red Cross. 

2. Mrs. Livermore and the Sanitary 
Commission 

3. Mother Bickerdyke 

The third group is more general and 
may be enlarged to include any women 
in whom the girls are interested after 
we discuss 

1. Joan of Are 

2. Florence Nightingale 

ROsEtTA ReEsg, W. L. S. 715. 
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Read a Good Newspaper or You Are a 
Slacker 


Prof. W. G. Bleyer, head of the 
Course in Journalism, in a recent ad- 
dress to the Library School students 
said: 

“The man or woman who in these critical 
times fail to read a good newspaper regular- 
ly is a slacker. 

“It is the patriotic duty of every person 
in this country to keep informed on the epoch 
making events and utterances that are re- 
ported in the press from day to day. 

“‘The food of opinion is the news of the 
day,’ as President Wilson has well said, and 
it behooves every citizen not only to read the 
news but to form intelligent opinions in re- 
gard to it. 

“Intelligent public opinion, without which 
we can not have true democracy, is the sum 
total of the opinions of individual citizens, 
and the epinions of these citizens must be 
formed largely from the news that is printed 
in the newspapers. 

“By failing to read the news and to con- 
sider its significance, a man is shirking his 
duty to bis country just as truly as he is 
when he fails to express his opinions by cast- 
ing his vote at an election. 

“Demecracy will never be safe here or any- 
where else in the world unti! the majority of 
people are able to read the news and to form 
intelligent opinions about it 

“¢All the news, for all the people, all the 
time,’ must be our watch word if the world 
is to be made safe for democracy.” 


Getting Rid of ‘“‘Dead Wood” 


At the state convention this year, the 
question of weeding out books came up. 
New York Libraries for May 1915 gives 
the following reasons for discarding, 
and at the same time tells the kind of 
books to be discarded. These argu- 
ments may be used to convince a library 
board, adverse to the weeding process, 
and the librarian herself, if she needs 
it, that a library is positively hindered 
in its best work and growth by keep- 
ing dead material upon its shelves. 

It is acknowledged: 


“1 That many books do, as a matter of 
fact, become useless in the course of time, 
and some positively harmful and misleading. 
In many fields of knowledge books are con- 
stantly being superseded by better and truer 
cnes. Thus a book on gas engines, electricity, 
or malarial fever, written twenty years ago, 
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would be no proper book for a library today 
to put into the hands of an inquirer on those 
subjects. In almost every field of knowledge 
there are books which have become equally 
useless and unsuitable for the shelves of a 
popular library. 

“2 That the shelves lose interest and at- 
tractiveness when mainly filled with dead or 
useless books. A shelf on which nine books 
out of ten are of such appearance or charac- 
ter as to repel readers, seriously minimizes 
the usefulness of the few good books jit con- 
tains. Live books are actually buried and lost 
among the dead ones. A shelf of 50 live books 
standing alone will receive far more attention 
and use than a shelf of 500 volumes contain- 
ing these same books scattered among 50 dead 
or obsolete ones. The usefulness of very val- 
uable books is often destroyed by placing them 
in the company of shone in which the public 
has no interest. In short, useless books in- 
terfere with the usefulness of good ones. 

8 That there is serious waste in time, la- 
bor and money involved in keeping dead books. 
It costs a library more in the course of 
years to keep and care for its books than it 
does to buy them. Each book on the shelves 
represents a percentage of this cost, and any 
book which makes no return in the way of 
service, represents an actual waste in the li- 
brary’s resources. Space, bousing and shelv- 
ing, for the small library at least, will prob- 
ably average an initial cost of $5000 for 5000 
volumes. This means that it is spending an 
average of one dollar just for the place occu- 
pied by each volume it contains. Add to this 
cost the annual expense involved in the hand- 
ling, cleaning, safe-keeping and orderly plac- 
ing of each book, and it is seen that each 
volume on the shelves has a considerable debt 
to pay for its rent, care and keep. No matter 
what the book cost originally, if its public 
service can not be made equal to this ex- 
pense, the library can not afford to keep it. 

“In many libraries the whole financial and 
administrative problem would be simplified or 
solved by getting rid of the books which are 
not worth the cost of their keep. Some of the 
great libraries may be able to afford this 
waste, or the small and feeble library it is in- 
excusable. 

“With some library boards, however, the 
reverence for mere size and number of the 
book collection may be so great, or the sense 
of obligation to keep and preserve library 
property may be so keen, that none of the 
considerations cited above will move them to 
destroy or alienate any of their possessions. 


In such cases it will be well to suggest and ° 


recommend as a compromise, the separate stor- 
age of such books in attic, basement or other 
available storeroom. The public shelves will 
thus be rid of them, the cost of keeping will 
be reduced to a minimum, they will be re 
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tained as library property, and the peculiar 
satisfaction and pride felt in the possession 
and reporting of mere numbers of volumes 
will be retained. 

“ Before coming to any final decision, how: 
ever, in regard to this matter, be sure of two 
things: (1) that the material under consid- 
eration is absolutely useless, and not merely 
unused: books are often unused which by 
more effective library organization or meth- 
od, may become very useful; (2) that the ma- 
terial which is useless to your library may 
not be useful and valuable to some other, 
with a larger or different constituency.” 

The State Historical and University 
Libraries will be glad to receive lists of 
books, documents, etc. which smaller li- 
braries propose to discard, because 
these libraries can give a place to many 
volumes for historical purposes which 
are useless in the small library. How- 
ever, send them the list before sending 
the books, that they may be sure it 
does not duplicate what they already 
have. This material may be borrowed 
at any time from either of these two li- 
braries. 


Further Hints for the Mender 


Cleaning books. Rubber sponges 
are better for cleaning books and covers 
than the ordinary sponge, as they re- 
move more surface dirt. They are a 
trifle more expensive, however, but can 
be purchased at the ten cent store. 

Rubber gloves are a great saving to 
the hands if used when washing books. 
These gloves can also be purchased at 
the ten cent store. 

Oiled paper placed between the leaves 
of books after washing, especially if 
pages have colored illustrations or 
printing keeps the color from spreading. 

A little paste added to the water used 
for washing book covers brings better 
results. 

A good frame for holding soap when 
washing books (see Wisconsin Bulletin. 
April 1917, p. 196) may be made as 
follows: 

Take a piece of wood about 8x8” for 
the body; then fasten strips of wood, 
three-fourths of an inch wide and eight 
inches long on the face of the body, one 
and one-half inches from each end, or 
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so that the distance between the two 
strips would equal the width of a cake 
of soap. Place a cake of soap (ivory) 
between these two strips, then nail a 
small strip of wood at each end of the 
cake, to hold the soap in place. 


Bookplates and pockets. Care should 
be taken in placing bookplates and 
pockets to get them properly centered 
and straight. Do not spoil unusual end 
papers by placing a book pocket and 
dating slip over them. Put the pocket 
on the inside of the first fly leaf, and 
the dating slip on the opposite page. 

A handy bookplate frame can be 
made from a block of wood the exact 
size of the bookplate and about two 
inches high. This block should be fast- 
ened on a base. The bookplate is put 
face downwards upon the block, then 
paste is applied, the bookplate removed 
from the block, and placed in the 
book. The advantage of such a frame 
is to keep the face of the bookplate free 

from paste. 


Library Publicity 


In Chicago, May 25, Library publicity 
was discussed at a joint meeting of li- 
brarians and advertising experts. Some 
of the points emphasized were: 

1. Treat the library as a business and 
the public as possible customers. 

2. Get in touch with people to im- 
prove their reading directly. 

3. Index people in various industries 
and furnish books on their lines. 
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4. Have a contest among school chil- 
dred for new patrons. 

5. News items should be specific: ad- 
vertise some particular book. 

6. Make hotel men responsible for 
books to be loaned to their 
guests. 

7. Get behind the council to increase 
appropriations. 


Wisconsin Blue Book 

The Blue Book for 1917 is at last out 
after much delay. Every public library 
is entitled to a copy upon request to the 
Superintendent of Public Property, 
Madison, and every public library 
should have its copy for frequent use. 
The summarized statements as to the 
functions of state departments make to- 
gether a digest of Wisconsin’s govern- 
mental activities. Every library wili 
find of greatest use the “Official Guide 
and History” of the Capitol. This sec- 
tion has many illustrations. If you 
need extra copies apply to your state 
senator or assemblyman. We again re- 
mind the libraries that the Geological 
Survey Bulletin on “Geography and In- 
dustries of Wisconsin’? which was re- 
printed in the 1915 Blue Book is en- 
tirely out of print in the original form. 
The material has been of great value 
and should be carefully preserved. 

c. B. L. 


Wanted. Second hand card cabinets 
(four, six, or eight trays) write to 
Helen D. Gorton, cataloguer, Public Li- 
brary, Racine, Wis. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs 


of the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. 


A limited number of reprints of these 


lists can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for con- 


venient reference. 


Social Problems; Education 
Kirkpatrick, M. G. The rural school 
from within. 1917. 303p. Lip- 
pincott $1.28 net. 379 
The author’s experience twenty-five years 
ago in a Kansas rural school followed by la- 
ter and wider educational work, is the basis 
for this sympathetic and constructive pre- 
sentation, in informal autobiographical and 
loosely organized chapters, of the rural-school 
problem. The book is unique and already pop- 

ular with rural teachers in Wisconsin. 


Simkhovitch, Mrs. M. K. The city 
worker’s world (Amer. social prog- 
ress series) 1917. 235p. Mac- 
millan $1.25 net. 331.8 


“An interesting, readable account of the 
life and problems of the industrial workers 
in a large city. Written from a long exper- 
jience as director at Greenwich House, New 
York City. Valnable to all social workers and 
students of social problems, but scarcely adapt- 
ed to conditions in Wisconsin towns.” A val- 
uable contribution to the literature, now large- 
ly out of date, on the standard of living. 


Science of Warfare 


Collins, A. F. How to fly. 1917. 
182p. illus. Appleton $1.10 net. 
629.1 


Simply written book, for the man or bor 
who wants to learn to fly and to “be ready to 
go to the front in an escadrille.”’ Besides ex- 
planations of the mechanism, there are chap- 
ters on how to become a pilot, where to learn 
to fly, and use of aeroplanes in the war. 


Hay, M. F. Secrets of the submarine. 
1917. 229p. illus. Dodd $1.25 net. 
623 


Endeavors to present to the general read- 
ing public, in entirely nontechnical language, 
a comprehensive but brief summary of the su- 
lient characteristics of the “present day sub- 
marine, its limitations and immediate possi- 
bilities, and an analysis of popular miscencep- 
tions, all in especial reference to the role the 


submarine has played in the present war and 
is likely to play before the war is concluded” 
(Foreword). 


Home Economics 


Cooper, L. F. How to cut food costs. 
1917. 128p. Good health pub. co. 
75c. 756 


Practical suggestions by an experienced di- 
etitian for reducing food costs by means of 
changes in buying methods, and by a study of 
the balanced ration, of food values, and of 
meat substitutes. The factors in food costs 
and the causes of increased cost are discussed. 
Classed bibliography (9p.) 


Crissey, Forrest. The story of foods. 
1917. 6501p. illus. Rand $1.25 
net, 664 
Popular chapters on the foods which come 
into our retail stores, telling very briefly their 
sources, kinds, methods of obtaining or prep- 
aration, and uses. It covers a larger field than 
Freeman and Chandler’s World’s commercial 
products, and will be useful to teachers of ge- 
ography and domestic science. Excellent and 
full illustrative material. 


Hill, J. M. Cakes, pastry and dessert 
dishes. 1917. 276p. illus. Little 
$1.50 net. 641 

A very attractive collection of recipes and 
illustrations for the housewife, cook, teashop 
manager or caterer. It is hardly in keeping, 
however, with the present spirit of food con- 
servation. 


MacKay, L. G. The housekeeper’s ap- 
ple book. 1917. 122p. Little 75c 
net. 641 


The importance of the apple in the dietary, 
and its uses in varied ways—dried, canned, 
preserved, in sauces, beverages and salads, 
baked and fried, asa basis for entrees and des- 
serts. A convenient little book with many 
recipes, which should help to give the apple 
the place it deserves in the housckeeper’s 
menu. 
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Powell, Ola. Successful canning and 
preserving. 1917. 3871p. illus. 
Lippincott $2 net. 641 

The fullest, and pronounced by home econ- 
omics experts the best of the manuals, by an 
authority on the staff of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Besides describing precesses 
and giving recipes, the organization of canning 
clubs is given, and the business possib‘lities of 
the science presented. 


Wade, M. L. The book of corn cook- 
ery. 1917. 105p. McClurg 75c 
net. 641 
Timely little book, giving 150 recipes for 
this product, “the American Indian’s greatest 
gift to modern civilization.”” The widely vary- 
ing dishes, from cornpone to candy, show its, 
to many, unsuspected, range of usefulness. 


Literature 


Clark, G. H., ed. <A treasury of war 
poetry. 1917. 280p. Houghton 
$1.25 net. 821.08 

A collection similar to Cunliffe’s Poems of 
the great war (Bulletin, January 1917) but 
including many good poems which have since 
been published. The selection is closer and 
also more intcresting, and arrangement is by 
subject instead of by the country oi the poet’s 
nativity, e. g. “Poets militant,” ixeeping the 
seas,” “The fallen,” ‘“‘Women and the war.” 

Thirty-one poems are found in both. 


Haynes, Williams, & Harrison, J. L., 
eds. Camp-fire verse. 1917. 244p. 
Duffield $1.25 net. 811.08 

There have been sotce good collections of 
poetry. compiled for reading while “on the 
trail,” but none like this, composed wholly of 
the poetry singing the joys of the camp, the 
canoe, fishing and hunting, and out-of-doors, 

It will give happiness to many readers. Stew- 

art Edward White furnishes a characteristic 

introduction. 


Letts, W. M.. The spires of Oxford. 
1917. 105p. Dutton $1.25 net. 

82i 

The war poems of Miss Letts, vzhich begin 
this volume, have beauty different from that 
of any others; they throb with reverence, 
compassion and healing, not only for those 
fighting but also for those at home. “The 
spires of Oxford” has seemed to many, from 
its first appearance in the Westminster Gaz- 
ette, one of the perfect poems of the war. It 
is in both the collections (see Clark above). 
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Sherwood, Margaret. Familiar ways. 
1917. 206p. Little $1.25 net. 


814 
Charming essays reflecting the contempla- 
tive, philosophical mind and quiet New Eng- 
land village life of a writer -vell liked by 
many readers. From “The little house,’ with 
its loving tyranny, to “The final packing,’ 
with its imperative need of weighing and dis- 
carding many of life’s precious possessivns, 
they are full of a tender humor and a very 
individua] touch, 


Teasdale, Sara, ed. The answering 
voice. 1917. 1311p. Houghton 
$1.25 net. 811.08 

A collection that lovers of good poetry will 
thoroughly enjoy. Miss Teasdale’s own gift in 
love poetry makes her an ideal chooser of the 
hundred “most beautiful love iyrics written in 

English by women since the middle of the last 

century.” There is one severe critivism to be 

made—that Miss Teasdale has included none 
of her own exquisite love poems. 


Walker, Stuart. Portmanteau plays. 
1917. 137p. illus. Stewart & 
Kidd $1.50 net. 821 


Contains four of the one-act plays which the 
Portmanteau Players present: The -trimplet; 
Nevertheless; The medicine show; The six 
who pass while the lentils boil. They need no 
recommendation to those who have seen them 
played. An introduction by E. H. Bierstadt 
tells of Mr. Walker’s life and his theater. 


History and Travel 


Levine, I. D. The Russian revolution. 
1917. 280p. illus. Harper $1 net. 
947 


A journalist’s vivid account of the revolu- 
tion, preceded by an excellent analysis of 
causes, based on thorough and exact know!- 
edge. The chapter on Rasputin is perhaps of 
special value. Marcosson’s Rebirth of Russia 
(Lane, 1917, $1.25) is an interesting journal- 
istic account of the events in Petrograd just 
after the upheaval, in which his conversations 
with some of the revolution’s leaders are 
recorded. 


Scott, Ernest. A short history of Aus- 
tralia. 1917. 3863p. maps. Ox- 
ford univ. $1.10 net. 

“A model of its kind. Based on first-hand 
knowledge of the sources, written in a clear, 
masculine style with an agreeable Jiterary 
flavor, well proportioned, judicial in tone, 
equipped with such aids to the understanding 
as maps, plans, chronology, bibliography, and 
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index, this admirable work will take its place 
at once as a prime authority on Australia.” 
—Nation, May 17, 1917, p. 598. 


European War 


Aldrich, Mildred. On the edge of the 
war zone. 1917. 31lp. illus. 
Small $1.25 net. 940.913 

Miss Aldrich’s experiences, on her isolated 

“hill-top on the Marne,” from the time the 
battle ceased to the day, in April 1917, when 
she rejoices that “the stars and stripes are 
flying over France.” She follows the fortunes 
of the English officers whom the Battle of the 
Marne brought to her door, dispenses comfort 
to French regiments on relief duty, attends 
the ceremony of decorating the Marne herves, 
and watches over the little village’s fortunes 
generally. Though not so interesting as the 
earlier letters, many readers will enjoy it. 


Atherton, Mrs. Gertrude, The living 
present. 1917. 303p. illus. Stokes 
$1.50 net. 940.913 

Book 1 is an enthusiastic and entertaining 
account of the relief work of all kinds that 
the French women are doing, the description 
usually centering around the woman who has 
been the inspirer or maintainer of the work. 

In book 2 Mrs. Atherton discusses several as- 

pects of “Feminism in peace and war.” 


Cammaerts, Emile. Through the iron 
bars. 1917. 72p. illus. Lane 75c 
net. 940.913 

A brief but vivid glimpse into the Belgiun 
of today and the attitude of her over seven 
million “heroes who are suffering for Belgiim 
behind the German lines, in the close prison of 
guarded frontiers, cut off from the whole 
world.” Their determination not to accept Ger- 
many’s peace offers in the face of imprison- 
ment, slavery and threatening starvation {is 
eloquently described. Six of Raemakers’ bitter 
eartoous are reproduced. 


Chitwood, O. P. The immediate causes 
of the great war. 1917. 196p. 
Crowell $1.35 net. 940.913 

A careful survey, from the viewpoint of the 
historian, of the events immediately preceding 
the war, with enough of the earlier history 
to make them clear, and a careful synopsis of 
the diplomatic correspondence, to the ineffict- 
ency of which the author ascribes the outbreak 
of hostilities. A brief book, based on official 
documents and on the larger works, prepared 
for college students and others who lack time 
to read the fuller accounts. 
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Cobb, I. S. “Speaking of Prussians—’’ 
1917. 80p. Doran 50c net. 
940.913 
An urgent message to Americans, based 
partly on the author’s experience in Belgium 
and Germany for two months after the war 
began. He terms the German attitude a form 
of paranoia, and ends his little book with 
choice quotations from Hurrah and hallelujah, 
a collection of excerpts from German prayers 
and sermons, 


Dawson, Coningsby. Carry on. 1917. 
133p. Lane $1 net. 940.913 
The letters home, mostly from the Somme 
battlefield, of a young English author who en- 
listed in a Canadian field artillery. They are 
intimate and personal in character, and tell lit- 
tle of his war experience, but they have a fine 
literary quality and are full of the exaltation 
of a cause above the individual. 


Dixon, W. M. The British navy at war. 

1917. 9383p. illus. Houghton 75c 

net. 940.913 

A very readable account of the part of the 

British navy in the war, with full ‘Jescriptions 

of the Falkland Isles and Jutland Sea fights, 

the work of the submarines, etc., and a chap- 

ter on “What the British navy has done for 

the world.” Good illustrations, and list of 
badges of rank in the navy. 


Empey, A. G. Over the top. 1917. 
315p. illus. Putnam $1.50 net. 
940.913 
Lively story of a Jersey City boy’s experi- 
ences with English Tommies in the jFrenc® 
trenches, covering a year and a haif, when he 
was seriously wounded and discharged from 
service.. He writes “just as he would tell his 
mate next him what was happening at a dif- 
ferent part of the line,” and the book has al- 
ready deservedly become one of the most pop- 
ular of the soldier accounts, His never-failing 
Tommy-Atkins fun and slang blunt the trag- 
edies for the reader as they do for the soldier. 
The very original ‘Dictionary of the trenches” 
at the end should not be overlooked. 


Hankey, Donald. A student in arms. 
2d series. 1917. 246p. Dutton 
$1.50 net. 940.913 

Essays and sketches similar in character to 
those ia the earlier book but largely written 
in the trenches. The reader’s curiosity about 
the unusual young author, who was killed in 

a charge in October 1916, Is partially satisfied 

by his sister’s sketch and a fragment of auto- 

biography. 
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Irwin, Will. The Latin at war. 1917. 
295p. Appleton $1.75 net. 940.913 
Able. personal accounts of Paris as ‘“‘the city 
of unshed tears’ and of the women’s relict 
work there, of the Alpini fighters and of the 
attack on Verdun. In the last chapter Mr. Ir- 
win “analyzes excellently those peculiar demvo- 
eratic factors in the French army which have 
made it superior, man for man, to the German 
machine.” As articles in the Saturday Yvening 
Post the content of this book was popular 
with many readers. 


MacQuarrie, Hector, How to live at the 
front. 1917. 269p. Lippincott 
$1.25 net. 940.913 

Informal talks of a British lieutenant to 
the men of the United States army, telling 
them how to accept and do their tasks with 
greatest ease and efficiency, and offering use- 

ful information about English manners, etc, A 

brotherly chapter on the desirability of keep- 

ing clean morally, with warnings against the 
dangers in London and in France, and anoth- 
er on the mental and spiritual attitude which 
will save a man from some of the effects of 
war are worth every enlistxd man’s readinz: 

“It is better to die with your soul thar to live 

without it.” Good to recommend as a gift for 

a soldier. 


Seeger, Alan. Letters and diary. 1917. 
218p. Scribner $1.25 net. 940.913 
Records through letters to his family, his 
diary and letters to the New York Sun experi- 
ences of the young American “poet of the lor- 
eign Legion” from his enlistment Septet 
1914 to June 1916. He died in a charge the 
following July 4th. They are the expression 
of a keenly sensitive and poetic mind, awake 
to che dangers but more to the glories of a 
soldier’s life. 


Stevenson, W. Y. At the front in a 
flivver. 1917. 257p. Houghton 
$1.25 net. 940.913 

Diary of a Philadelphia man who succe.tied 
to “Ambulance No. 10,” made famous by Les- 
lie Buswell, the former ‘“ambulancier.”’ The sort 
of experiences it details are now famil‘ar to 
most readers, but it will interest those who 
have a liking for the personal-account narra- 
tive. 


Stoddard, T. L. Present-day Europe. 
1917. 322p. Century ‘$2 net. 
940.913 

An impartial study of Europe’s “national 
states of mird’” before the outbreak of tle 
war, largely arrived at by quoting the opin- 
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ions of public men, authors, and newspapers. In 
the case of all the great powers, the citations 
are from native writers and speakers. White 
the work’s accuracy cannot be vouchel for, 
owing to its method of composition, it is an in- 
teresting companion to Powers, Gibbons and 
McClure. 


Stone, Gilbert, ed. Women war work- 
ers. 1917. 320p. illus. Crowell 
$1.65 net. 940.913 


Presents the “works of war and industry,” 
“works of mercy,” and the accounts and stutis- 
tics of women war organizations in England, 
as xnown personally to the different women 
writers. Interesting both in text and illus- 
tration. Does for England what Mrs. Ather- 
ton (above) does for France, but by a Jilfer- 
ent und perhaps more satisfactory method. 


Wood, Eric. Thrilling deeds of British 
airmen. 1917. 317p. illus. Cro- 
well $1.65 net. 940.913 


“A compilation of thrilling deeds of Brit- 
ish airmen chosen from a very large num- 
ber to illustrate various types and phases of 
aerial operations” (Preface). In the absence of 
details in many official reports the author’s 
aim has been “to present what were probably 
the fxcts.” The book covers all kinds of work 
done by war aviators, is entertainingly writ- 
ten, znd should be popular with men and 
boys. 


Biography 


Garland, Hamlin. A son of the middle 
border. 1917. 467p. Macmillan 
$1.60 net. 921 


An autobiography that will interest people 
in Wisconsin and the Middle West generally, 
s‘nce it pictures the pioneer life and spirit 
with sympathy and understanding. After his 
boyhood life on Wisconsin, Iowa and Minne- 
sota farms, Mr. Garland spent an interesting 
period of literary development in Boston, 
which is fully and interestingly described. 


Harris, H.W. President Wilson. 1917. 
278p. Stokes $1.75 net. 
921 or 973.9 


“Will interest Americans primarily because 
it gives so clear and well defined a view, from 
an English standpoint, of President Wilson 
and his political policies and leadership. Also 
because cf its unprejudiced and accurate pr-s- 
entation of American history for the last five 
years and its résumé of Mr. Wilson’s life.”— 
N. Y. Times. 
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Morgan, J. M. Recollections of a rebel 
reefer. 1917. 491p. illus. Hough- 
ton $3 net. 921 


Lively autobiography of a man who was & 
midshipman when the Civil War broke out, be- 
came a Confederate blockade-runner—these ex- 
periences occupying a large part of the book 
—shared in the difficult reconstruction neriod, 
and later became consul-general to Australasia. 
A frank, engrossing and lengthy volume, con- 
taining interesting anecdotes of many people 
and events famous in our history. 


Stern, Mrs. E. G. My mother and I. 
1917. 169p. Macmillan $1 net. 
921 


Very interesting autobiography of a Polish 
girl brought up in the ghetto of an American 
city. She follows her painful development 
through h‘gh school, college and social-service 
training, showing how it separated her from 
her parents, who still remain ignorant aliens 
while she is an American of the Americans. 


Fiction 


Aldrich, Darragh. Enchanted hearts. 
1917. 406p. Doubleday $1.35 
net. 


“Romantically inclined readers, whose credu- 
lity will accept an eight-year-old in the role 
of a fairy godmother and sole servant in a 
New York boarding house, will enjoy this story. 
Quite improbable iu plot, but with some clever 
touches.” 


Barbusse, Henri. Under fire. 1917. 
258p. Dutton $1.50 net. 


Portrays very realistically and with much ar- 
tistic ability the life of a French squad in the 
trenches, on relief, and on ieave. The author 
omits nothing that will throw the day’s work 
and the men’s attitude toward it and toward 
the war, into vivid relief, thus the reader 
gets the sordid and coarse details of their daily 
living and conversation along with the sub- 
lime faith and exalted purpose with which the 
men endure and fight. Excellent translation 
of Le feu, already famous in the French edi- 
tion. Might be classed with the war books. 


Bindloss, Harold. Carmen’s messenger. 
1917. 346p. Stokes $1.35 net. 
Tale of twe lumber partners in the Canadian 
Northwest, involving an adventurous trip to 
Scotland in which a blackmailing scheme and 
a mysterious sealed packet play an important 
part. 
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Bottome, Phyllis. The second fiddle. 
1917. 3638p. Century $1.35 net. 


An Englishman is hopelessly crippled while 
acting as a spy in Germany, and returns home, 
to find the girl he was engaged to unequal to 
the test. But a friend of hers is willing to be 
“the second fiddle.” Interest centers in the 
characters, who are vividly drawn. Appeared 
in the Century. 


Brown, Alice. Bromley neighborhood. 
1917. 418p. Macmillan $1.50 
net. 


Close study of a New-England village fam- 
fly, in which the wife and two young sons are 
ruled by the tyranny of the harsh, stingy and 
narrow minded fathcr to the point of active 
rebellion. One son goes to the war and proves 
his literary power in his letters to a New 
York paner; the other plays his brother false 
by wooing and marrying his sweetheart. The 
noble, courageous, long-suffering mother, who 
brings healing to all her warring family, is 
worth the depression the story gives. 


Cholmondeley, Alice, Christine. 1917. 
250p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 
Letters to her English mother from a girl 
studying violin in Berlin just before and after 
the beginning of the war. They picture mid- 
dle-class life very entertainingly, also a mili- 
tary group of which her German lover is @& 
member. The pathetic story is only the ve- 
hicle for carrying a very vivid, and probably 
accurate first-hand account of the attitude of 
the German government and Berliners toward 
the war, and their actions on its outbreak. 


Ferber, Edna. Fanny herself. 1917. 
8323p. Stokes $1.40 net. 

“A young Jewish girl in a Fox River Vai- 
ley town (doubtless the author’s native Ap- 
pleton) resolves to use her evident talents to 
achieve business success, but she is unable to 
suppress herself and so gives up her business 
eareer to become a cartoonist and to marry. 
Full of local color and certain to be popular. 
Appeared in American Magazine.” 


Fisher, Mrs. D. C. Understood Betsy. 
1917. 271p. Holt $1.30 net. 

A story for girls, but having a lesson for 

mothers and aunts. A little girl who has been 

coddled (“understood” according to her over- 


careful spinster aunt) to the point of danger, 


in a family emergency is sent to some scorned 
Vermont country cousins, where she is given 
the wholesome, self-reliant life that trans- 
forms her. 
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Fox, John, jr. In Happy Valley. 1917. 
229p. Scribner $1.35 net. 

The scene of these ten short stories is laid 
in the mountains of Kentucky. They are inci- 
dents in the lives of the mountaineers touched 
by the mission school of the region which is 
presided over by “St. Hilda.” Six have been 
published in Scribners’ Magazine, 1917. 


Hall, Holworthy. Dormie one. 1917. 
3849p. Century $1.35 net. 

While only the golf enthusiast can appreci- 
ate these stories to the full, a reader absolute- 
ly ignorant of the game testifies to having 
fogand them “good fun.” Appeared in the Cen- 
tury. 


Kueller, J. van A. Young lion of Flan- 
ders. 1917. 320p. Stokes $1.50 
net. 

Story of the German invasion of Belgium as 
suffered by one family group. While the char- 
acters are fictitious, the incidents are drawn 
from actual occurrences. Translated from the 
Dutch and illustrated by Louis Raemaekers. 


Lee, Mrs. Jennette. The green jacket. 
1917. 331p. Scribner $1.35 net. 
Something new in detective stories. A wo- 
man who had been unusually successful as a 
detective decides that hereafter she must be 
given some share in deciding on the punish- 
ment to be given the criminals she catches. 
With this understanding she undertakes to fer- 
ret out the mystery back of the disappearance 
of the Mason emeralds, and does so by becom- 
ing a seamstress in the family. 


Luehrmann, Adele. The other Brown. 
1917. 354p. Century $1.35 net. 

A mystery story involvinga complicated and 
rather dubious group of people living in Mex- 
ico City, London and New York, and turning 
on a young man supposed to have a-dual per- 


‘sonality. 


Maniates, B. K. Amarilly in love. 
1917. 280p. Little $1.25 net. 
Further chronicles of ithe Jenkins family of 
“Clothes-Line Alley,” in) which Amari!ly figures 
largely—trying to make good in various ways, 
and finally falling in love. 


Marshall, Archibald. Abington Abbey. 
1917. 388p. Dodd $1.50 net. 

“Has all the ingredients which pleases read- 
ers who like Marshall’s novels of English coun- 
try lif: and better than some of the more re- 
cent of them. Chronicles the establishment of 
another nice family in South Meadshire. There 
is a father resentful toward the men who want 
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to marry his daughters, some jolly neighbors, 
and a thoroughly obnoxious vicar, who forces 
his friendship upon the new squire’s daugh- 
ters.” 


Montgomery, L. M. Anne’s house of 
dreams. 1917. 346p. Stokes 
$1.40 net. 

“As satisfactory a sequel to Anne of Avon- 
lea as most readers could desire, but has so 
many allusions to the earlier stories that Life 
says it is guilty of a breach of etiquette. The 
events of the story are the happenings during 
the first years following Anne and Gilbert's 
marriage.” 


Morley, Christopher. Parnassus on 
wheels. 1917. 190p. Doubleday 
$1.25 net. 

Records the unique revolt of the Martha-like 
sister of a novelist who writes on the joys of 
country life. She buys a traveling bookseller’s 
wagon and its delectable contents, in place of 
the Ford she had contemplated, and seeks to 
fill its former owner’s responsible position as li- 
brarian to the book!css and book-ignorant coun- 
tryside. Original little tale, good to read aloud. 


Norris, Mrs. Kathleen. Martie the un- 
conquered. 1917. 376p. Double- 
day $1.35 net. 

“Nistressingly realistic portrayal of a girl’s 
life in a California town, her impulsive mar- 
riage with an actor, her later struggle to make 
a living by managing a New York boarding 
house, and her final success as a magazine writ- 
er. Tts detail and 'ength will probably make it 
less popular than the author's earlfer books. 
Appeared in the Pictorial Review.” 


Onions, Mrs. B. R. Miss Million’s matd. 
1917. 392p. Dodd $1.40 net. 

“An improbable but highly entertaining anJ 
rather clever story of an aristocratic and pen- 
niless young girl, who, tired of living the life 
of the genteel poor, dons cap and apron in the 
service of a new!y-made heiress. In steering 
her mistress away from fortune-hunters, she 
firds a new zest to life and a romance of her 
own.” 


Penny, F. E. A love tangle. 1917. 
3811p. Dutton $1 net. 


A story of race and caste in India, with in- 
terest centering in the friendship between an 
English girl and a high-cast Hindu in the po- 
lice service. Has strong dramatic interest and 
shows an intimate knowledge of Indian mat- 
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ters. It will no doubt be popular; the author 
is new to Americans though a favorite in Eng- 
land. 


Rice, Mrs. A. H. Calvary Alley. 
413p. Century $1.35 net. 
Two little slum children are arrested for 
fighting with one of the choir boys. The devel- 
opment of the three and ‘be manner in which 
their lives continue to touch make a _ story 
much in the vein of Mrs. Wiggs, but with more 
plot. Told with much humor and should be pop- 
ular. 


1917. 


Richmond, Mrs. G. S. 
tients. 1917. 
$1.35 net. 

Pictures the ideal home life of the Burns 
family, his wonderful work as a surgeon and 
his kindly, Good-Samaritan heart. Between two 
of his patients a pretty love story develops, 
having a mystery which is unsolved to the last 
chapter. 


Red Pepper’s pa- 
285p. Doubleday 


Rinehart, Mrs. M. R. Long live the 
king! 1917. 485p. Houghton $1.50 
net. 


“A Zenda story ‘with a difference.’ Its scene 
is the usual little European kingdom... It 
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has its fair Princess who is nearly forced into 
an unhappy royal alliance, for political reasons, 
but in the end rather miraculously weds hey 
squire of low degree... ‘The real hero is the 
Crown Prince, an engaging child, destined, of 
course, to come safe out of the web of peril 
that is spun about his unconscious little per- 
son.”—Nation. Appeared in _Bverybody’s. 


Widdemer, Margaret. The _ wishing- 
ring man. 1917. 302p. Holt 
$1.35 net. 


Sentimental, light and amusing tale of a 
young girl who pretends that she is engaged 
in order to gain her grandparents’ consent to 
visit the Rose Garden Husband and his wife. 
Complications ensue for she has described a 
real person in describing her lover. 


Wren, P. C. The wages of virtue. 1917. 
3801p. Stokes $1.50 net. 

An English story written before the war, 
whose chief interest is a realistic description 
of the life of the French Foreign Legion in 
Africa. Though the plot is melodramatic and 
hackneyed, “for sheer adventure and hardy ro- 
mance the book could hardly be excelled.” 














